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Notes. 


THE SO-CALLED HEAD OF SENECA AT 
NAPLES. 

Those who know the Museo Reale of Naples can- 
not but remember the presence there of a bronze 
bust, executed in the best style of art, and por- 
traying a man of middle age, who at all points shows 
“frontem Dis iratam ”—a gloomy and discontented 
temperament, which no amount of self-indulgence 
has subdued or removed. He is a man of more 
than average intellect and firmness. He is 
bearded, beetle-browed, and wrinkled. His 
cheeks are sunken and emaciated. He is un- 
kempt and unshorn, and a pronounced animal 
occiput completes the unamiable individuality. 
So masterly a reproduction of nature is rarely to 
be seen. Accordingly, it is the pet of all the art 
shops in Naples, where it figures in bronze and in 
terra cotta, in large size and in small. 

The original bust was found with others, as far 
back as 1750, at Herculaneum, ina villa magnificent 
in its size and adornments. From that time to this 
it has been unhesitatingly labelled “ Seneca.” No 
authority of any kind, direct or indirect, however, 
has ever been adduced for the justice of the 
ascription, its sole ground seeming to have been a 
vague feeling that such a head best expressed 


what a moral philosopher must have looked like. 
A primé facie objection, however, to the ascrip- 
tion has existed from the first, and, as it was sug- 
gested by the famous Winckelman, ought to have 
prevailed. The workmanship of the bust is not of 
the age of Seneca, but of some epoch more or less 
anterior. In Nero’s time, as Pliny asserts, art in 
bronze had fallen off, but this bust shows a per- 
fect and unabated excellence in that craft. There 
is more also than this objective difficulty. There 
is a subjective discrepancy also. Such a head as I 
have described cannot embody an intellect so high, 
so subtle, and so generously comprehensive as that 
of the brother of Gallio. 

Either of these objections should dispose of the 
common ascription, and leave the field open toa 
newer and a better one. This better attribution 
is now supplied by Signor Comparetti, the dis- 
tinguished professor at Florence, whose admir- 
able work on Virgil in the Middle Ages has made 
him known to all the learned of Europe. In 
his work just published at Naples, entitled 
La Villa dé Pisoni in Evcolano e la sua 
Biblioteca, he has undertaken to prove a new 
affirmative, and to show distinctly whose bust the 
one in question really is, viz., that it is a family 
portrait of Lucius Calpurnius Piso Cesoninus, the 
consul against whom, in company with his col- 
league and his humble Greek friend, Cicero so 
candidly inveighed. 

In the villa before mentioned was found a 
library consisting (with some few exceptions) of 
Greek philosophical treatises. It is this library 
which has supplied the only papyri found at 
Herculaneum. Of these 341 have been up to the 
present time unrolled and published or got ready 
for publication. Of the whole number thirty-nine 
have been recognized and identified as distinct 
works of specific Greek authors. As among the 
names of the authors we find Epicurus him- 
self, with Demetrius of Byzantium, Polystratus, 
Colotes, and Chrysippus, all Epicureans, we may 
safely regard this library as having been essentially 
Epicurean. But though Epicurean it lacked the great 
works of the great leaders of the school. This is a 
curious omission. But there is another fact con- 
nected with it which is quite as curious ‘n its way, 
viz., the fact of what it did possess. It contained 
also many works—a majority of the whole col- 
lection—of a second-rate, perhaps less than second- 
rate, Epicurean author — Philodemus of Gadara, 
Piso’s well-known friend. Of this man one work 
only is mentioned by the ancients, and that has 
been ably identified by Prof. Comparetti with a 
treatise of an unnamed author among the papyrt 
of the villa. Philodemus, like most Epicureans, 
was many-sided. He was a charming poet of 
lascivious vers de socié#é.. The Greek anthologia 
has preserved a great many of his epigrams. He 
was known generally as a man of the world rather 
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than as x philosopher. Who, then, was the Epi- | with the irons like a mountebank ; it was tied by 


curean collector who preferred for his library the | band, and fell in fringes all round his head, 
works of an inferior author of that school to those| His cheeks were fat, flabby, and _ painted 
of its master spirits; who neglected Epicurus, | (“ cincinnatus,” “ calamistratus saltator,” “ ma- 
Metrodorus, and Hermarchus for the writings of a | dentes cincinnorum fimbris, et fluentes cerussa- 
mere nonentity of the sect, a Greculus of good | teque bucew.” So effeminate was his look that the 
Roman society? Was it Philodemus himself? | public called him “ Catiline’s wife.” Now a por- 
That has been suggested. But if it were Philo-| trait bust, the exact and undeviating counter- 
demus’s own library there should be the author’s | part of Cicero’s description in every particular, 
MSS., but there is none such here. The MSS. are all | was found in the villa in question side by side 
written, with one exception, by professional librarii. | with Piso’s own bust, and is now in the Museo 
But if it was not Philodemus’s library (ina friend’s | Reale. Is not this Aulus Gabinius’s portrait? 
house) there can be no doubt that it was that | Prof. Comparetti thinks so. Why it should be 
of a friend and admirer of Philodemus— in | there is sufficiently explicable. It was the likeness 
other words, of Piso, who was both. It was the | of a friend dear to him for kindred vices, and 
library of the house of a wealthy Roman Epicurean. | their association in the great social and political 
The numerous and marvellous works of art found | glory of the consulate. His friend’s bust com- 
in that library and house now form the choicest | memorated and recalled their joint reign of a year 
ornaments of the Museo. One room contained | over the whole world. 

inscribed busts of Hermarchus the Epicurean, and Engravings of the two busts accompany Prof. 
Zeno of Sidon, the contemporary and master of | Comparetti’s treatise, and will enable his readers 
Philodemus. The house generally contained unacquainted with the art treasures of Naples to 
many anonymous busts, and Philodemus’s may | judge for themselves of the physical identity of the 
be amongst them. Cicero has told us of a rich| two consuls, as portrayed by Cicero, with those 
Roman who admired and protected Philodemus— | Romans whose images were found in the villa at 
Piso. We may assume that Piso was his only | Herculaneum. 

great friend. One such was sufficient for the} If Prof. Comparetti’s identification of the two 
Syro-Greek, more, perhaps, were not attainable. | husts be as true as I believe it to be, it must 
But it may be said that we have no evidence that | Jead to other identifications also, for there are 
Piso resided in Herculaneum. It iscertain, however, | other busts equally anonymous which were found 
that he left Rome entirely in his later days, for he | jn their company. One of them is of a lady now 
slips out of history altogether, and no man of his | called Sappho. “This may rather be Calpurnia. 
rank and eminence could have remained in safe | There are two busts also of bovs. These mav be 
obscurity so long as he continued to live in that | the grandsons of Piso—the Pisones to whom 
centre of publicity. He left Rome, therefore, but | Horace afterwards dedicated the Ars Poetica. 
where did he go? To Herculaneum, says Prof. T have said enough to show the great import- 
s os For that villa which we have ween | ance of Prof. Comparetti’s treatise, both in its 
describing was bis. 1 hat library was his. That] historical and in its artistic bearings. Of the 
bust (commonly called penecas Is his portrait, charm of its diction, the finish of its method, and 
because, in bronze, it is exin tly what C icero has, the close subtlety of its reasoning, the reader will 
on paper or parchment, left us as Piso’s delinea- be best able to judge by consulting the original. 
tion. The artistic work of the one and the word- ghia ~ fee 
painting of the other record and perpetuate pre- - 
cisely the same man. “ Dis irata fronte,” “ frontis 


1ubecula” (In P “ex harbatis illis”| THE MYSTERY OF ST. PANTALEON, OR 


“ capillo horrido,” “ quid de supercilio dicam,” &e. CHURCH AND STAGE IN 1653. 
(Concluded from p- 11.) 


Pro Sextio); “rugis supercilioque” (Post reditum 
in Sen.); “ pilose gens,” “semivivus” (In Pisonem). Part IT. “ Epitasis.” Pantaleon approves him- 
The circumstance of the heard and moustache on | self a good and faithful pastor. 

y. The wearing of both is Scene 1. Town and palace. Pantaleon considers 
remarked upon by Cicero asa peculiarity of Piso, for | the affairs of the diocese with his friends. 

hen no Roman gentleman went unshaved. Piso’s| Scene 2. As before, with the sea in sight. 
ir ierate lubricity, which the occiput of the bust Apparition to Pantaleon of Divine Justice, borne 
plainly shadows forth, is denounced in the Orat. in | on clouds, and foretelling the death of Maximus 
Pisonem. This is not the whole of the evidence. | and his son. The bishop leaves court, and thence- 
When Piso was consul in p.c. 58 his colleague | forth occupies himself solely with the interests of 
was Aulus Gabinius, a man after Piso’s own heart, | his diocese. 

but in his exterior the strongest conceivable con- Scene 3. Mountains, forests, gardens, &c. The 
trast to him. Cicero has also given us Gabinius’s | inhabitants of the Jura [presumably still pagans] 
portrait, and we find that he wore his hair curled | pray to the god Pan to preserve their cattle from 


the bust is noteworthy. 
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the wolves and bears. Pan’s oracle is uttered | 
from a tree ; the surrounding trees applaud it by 
“ treading a stately measure.” Some of the dancing 
trees thus escape a conflagration which puts the 
rustics to flight. 

Scene 4. Palace, &e. The Virgin Mary, special | 
patroness of the bishopric, comes down from | 
heaven, surrounded by angels, and promises Pan- | 
taleon to protect his see. In order, appsrently, to 
strengthen his faith, the roll of names and arms of | 
fifty-sev en prince-bishops, kis successors, down to 
Jean Francois de Schonau, is made to pass before 
Pantaleon’s eyes amidst the clouds. | 

Cherus. The peasantry of Rauracia, delivered | 
from war by the death of Maximus, show their 
joy in a dance. 

Part III, “Catastrophe.” Pantaleon suffers 
martyrdom near Cologne with St. Ursula and her 
companions, 

Scene 1. Town and palace, with gardens, &e., | 
Pantaleon, troubled for his diocese, which is being | 
ravaged by the Huns, continues instant in prayer, 
and resolves to die for his flock. Faith, Hope, 
and Charity appear in the clouds, and confirm him 
in this design. 

Scene 2. As before. Pantaleon is visited by 
St. Ursula and two of her principal attendants. 
They ask him to be their guide into Germany. 
He consents, entrusting his diocese to his friends. 

Scene 3. A forest, open country, and the sea 
[the coast, it may be imagined, of North Germany]. 
Divine Justice, from the midst of clouds, urges 
the tyrant Maximus to alter his mode of life. 
Maximus receives letters, informing him of the 
departure of Ursula and her companions. He sends 
Conanus, one of his officers, in search of them. 

Scene 4. The Rhine, fields, &. Two barbarian 
chiefs appear, much astonished at not having yet 
been able to carry off Ursula and her menée, As 
an interlude before fresh attempts, four halberdiers 
execute a dance in honour of their future wedding 
[presumably to some of the holy company]. 

Scene 5. The Rhine, on which are seen two 
vessels bearing Ursula and Pantaleon. Tey are 
met by Gaunus and Melga, chiefs of the Huns. A 
general massacre takes place. Pantaleon and 
Ursula exhort the virgins to martyrdom. Angels 
cast down flowers upon them, and then carry their | 
souls to heaven. 

Chorus and Epilogue. The Rhine, dressed in 
purple, relates the martyrdom of St. Pantaleon, | 
und promises his protection to his successors, and | 
more especially to “ his Benjamin, who now governs 
the see.” The Church of Basle, in the midst of 
the applause of the heavenly hosts, is borne 
through the air on a triumphal car drawn by two 
Schonau swans, one red and the other white. 
Sorgs, cheers, the blare of trumpets, and salvoes 
of artillery bring the play to a close, and the curtain 
falls upon the “ Mystery of St. Pantaleon.” 


| & Delmont. 


For six hours continuously, from five o'clock in 
the afternoon till eleven at night, the good people 
of Porrentruy had been held under a spell. 
Nothing had been wanting to complete their de- 
light. Scenery, stage effect, the ballet, the fre- 
quent intervention of sacred or mythological 
persons—strange as the admixture may now seem 


| to us—allegory set forth in plain terms by picture 


and emblem, all had hailed the festal day of the 
consecration of the new prince-bishop. The story 
of the play was printed in three languages, Latin, 
French, and German. Thus all, learned or un- 
learned, might alike know of the “ Joye et gratu- 
lation publique tesmoignée par une Comédie de 
St. Pantale, premier Evesque de Basle, pour la 
solennelle consécration de Mgr. le Rév. et IIl. 
Jean Francois, Evesque de Basle, Prince du St. 
Empire, représentée au collége de la compagnie de 
Jésus, 4 Porrentruy, tant par la bourgeoisie lettrée 
que par la noble jeunesse estudiante.” The ac- 
count of this high holiday which I have laid before 
the readers of “N. & Q.” has been taken from 
a history of the College,* presented to me by a kind 
Porrentruy friend, Dr. Dupasquier, on the occasion 
of a visit to the old capital of the Bernese Jura in 
the early summer of 1875, “ Hee olim meminisse 
juvabit” may be my motto, as well as that of the 
historian of the College of Porrentruy. 
C. H. E. Carmicwaet. 
New University Club, S8.W. 


THE INEABITANTS OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

The interesting account of the arrival at Pitcairn’s 
Island of the organ presented to the islanders by 
Her Majesty, prompts me to send you a genealo- 
gical table of the descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty, compiled by a friend, who in 1832 
visited the island in H.M.S. Comet, sent from 
Sydney for the purpose of conveying the islanders 
to Otaheite. The table must be read as of 1832, and 
if its arpearance in “ N. & Q.” should elicit further 
and later information, such would be very acceptable 
tome. The numbers after each name represent 
the age of the person in 1832. Should this table 
prove of interest to readers of “ N. & Q.,” I would 
gladly avail myself of the kindness of my friend, 
who is still living and in excellent health, and for- 
ward extracts from his most interesting journal of 
his voyage and visit to the island. The mutiny of 
the Bounty occurred in 1789, and, after a peritous 
voyage, Christian, with eight mutineers, six Ota- 
heitan men, and thirteen Otaheitan women, arrived 
at Pitcairn’s Island. About four years later an 
alfray took place between the mutineers and their 
Otaheitan slaves, together with three others of the 
mutineers, the result of which was the destruction 


* Histoire du Collége de ). Par 
Louis Vautrey, Ancien Professeur au Collége, Curé-doy en 
Porrentruy, 1500, 
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of the whole of the Otaheitan men and the three 
treacherous mutineers. The following table shows 
the descendants of the remaining five, and of Mills, 
who was killed in the affray. 


Fletcher Christian, mutineer, m. a Tahitan woman, and 


rad issue :— 
Thursday October, 42, m. Susannah, a Tahitan, and 
had issue: Mary, 23, and hai a child by Buffett ; 


Charles, 22, m. Maria, his cousin; Polly, 19, had 
an illegitimate child by (!); Peggy, 15, m. Daniel 
Macoy the third; October, 12. 
Joseph, 40, 
Charles, 38, m. Sally, a Tahitan woman, and had 
Sarah, 21, m. G. H. Nobbs,* and had one 
son Reuben; Fletcher, 19; Edward, 18; Maria, 
16, m. Ch. Christian, her cousin; Charles, 13; 
Mary, 11; Margaret, 9; Isaac, 5. 
Mary, 37. 
Daniel Macoy, mutineer, m. a Tahitan woman, and had 
issue :— 
Daniel, m. Sarah Quintall, and had issue: Daniel, 22, 
m. Peggy Christian, and had a child Daniel; 
William, 20; Hugh, 16; Matthew, 10; Sam, 9; 
Jane, 8; Sarah and Albina, infants. 
Arthur Quintall, mutineer, m, a Tahitan woman, and had 
issue :— 
Arthur, m. Kitty Macoy, and had issue: Arthur, 15; 
Citty, 12 ; Chark and John (twins), 10; Pheebe, 
6; James,5; Caroline, 4; Ruth ; Lucy Ann, born 
on passage to Otaheite, and called after the ship 


: 


which transported all the Pitcairn Islanders to 
E lward, Dinah Adams, and had issue: William, 


13; Ms irtha, 9 9; 7; Abraham, 4; Louisa. 

Matthew (was drowned), m. 1. Betsy Mills (who after- 
wards married William Young), and had issue : 
John, 20; Matthew, 18. 

Sarah, m. Daniel Macoy the second. 

George Young, mutineer, m. Nanny, and subsequently 

Isabelle, both Tahitan women, who came to Pit- 
cairn’s Island in the Bounty, and had issue :— 


George, m. Hannah Adams, = had issue: Fre- 
derick, 9; Simon, 8 ; Dinah, 5; Betsy, 4; Jemima; 
Martha. 

William, m. Betsy, widow of Matt. Quintall, and 


had issue: Martha, 4; Mary; Miriam, 
Robert. 
Edward. 
Polly, m. John Buffett,t and had issue: Thomas, 6; 
John, 4; David, 3; Robert, 

John Adams, mutineer (died March 5, 1829, aged 65), m. 
a Tahitan woman, and had issue :— 

George, 24, m. Polly Young, and had issue: John, 4; 
Josiah. 

Dinah, 22, m. Edward Quintall. 

Rachel, 31, m. Jack Evans, + and had issue: John; 
William. 

Hannah, 19, m. George Young. 

Mills, mutineer (killed in the affray), m. a Tahitan 
woman, and had issue Betsy, who merried Matt. 
Quintall. 

Hic er Usigve. 


* G. H. Nobbs arrive? in a sloop of about thirty tons, 
with an American named Bunker, who died mad shortly 
after. 

+ Buffett and Evans were left on the island 


by a 
whaling vessel in 1824. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“THE UNDISCOVERED country,” “ HaMLet,” 
IIT. i. (6 S. xii. 243).—Our present popular Chris- 
tianity holds that the soul after death is imme- 
diately remitted to its place of happiness or punish- 
ment. The view of earlier Protestantism and of 
the older church was that it weat to Hades, the 
intermediate place, and there awaited the resur- 
rection and judgment. The mediwval Latin Church 
evolved purgatory from this, founding the idea in 
part on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Shake- 
speare, possibly from conviction, more probably 
because he was dramatizing, in consonance with 
the views of the times in which the story was laid, 
a tale of the dark ages, or for other dramatic 
reasons, chose to assume the purgatorial view. 
And here I would remark by the way, that to argue 
that this is conclusive proof of his own belief is 
absurd, Did he believe in Hamlet, or his story, as he 
presented them, or in Othello and Emilia? Or are 
we to hold that he believed in his Oberon and 
Titania, their court and quarrel? Returning to 
our subject, it cannot be considered that this Hades 
or purgatory was either the undiscovered country 
or part of it ; it was but a half-way house, or second 
stage on the way thither, as our present life is the 
first. 

If, however, A. F. insists on purgatory being 
included in this country, though I cannot admit 
it, Hamlet’s consistency in this point can be main- 
tained. A consideration of the latter part of 
Malone’s note may suffice to awaken the train of 
thought I would pursue 

Thirdly, I add that “The Murder of Gonzago; 
or, the Mousetrap,” being yet unacted, Hamlet 
ut this moment has, partly for the purpose of 
excusing to himself his own inaction, tutored 
himself to think he believes that the ghost was 
in all probability no ghost, but an illusion of the 
devil, “abusing him to damn him,” and all, there- 
fore, that the illusion had said mere lies. 

B. Nicnonsoy. 


“Hamuet,” V. Imperious [or 
Cwesar, dead and turned to clay.” In some editions 
of Shakespeare “imperious” is used, in others 
“imperial.” Which is correct ? A. Twoop. 


Aw Encuisn Banquet 1x 1768.—At this season 
of good cheer it may not be amiss to follow the 
lead given us in the Christmas number by F. G., 
and to record the bill of fare of a dinner given by 
the Lord Mayor of London, in 1768, to the King 
of Denmark. The king came from New Palace 
Yard on board the City barge, a select band of 
water music playing in the stern, the principal 
livery companies attending in their respective 
barges. He took some refreshment on landing, for 


an elegant collation had been provided for him in 
the Middle Temple Hall, and then His Majesty, 
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surprise at the populousness of this 
city and his satisfaction at the kindness of the 
itizens, went his way through the streets to the 
insion House. 
The bill of fare is that at the king’s table alone, 
and I may express a hope that he had chickens 
enough. ‘The account is taken from the Annual 
Register. 
Chickens. Harrico. 
Spanish Olia, Turtle, Mullets, removes. 
Venison, 
Tongue, Collops of larded Sweetbreads. 4 Vegetables. 
Quails, Ortolans, Pheasants 
Notts, Tourt, Green Peas, Artichokes, 
Ragou Royal, Green Truffles, Mushrooms. 
Epergne. 
8 Cold Plates round Shell Fish in Jelly, 
Chickens. 
Fillets of Hare, Olia, Harrico, Turbots, Venison, removes. 
Small Westphalia Hams. 4 Vegetables. 
Pea Chicks, Partridges, Pheasants, Quails, 
Perigo Pye, Artichokes, Cardoons, Ragou. 
Green Truffles, Green Peas. 
Epergne. 
8 Cold Plates round Aspects of Sorts. 
Chickens, 
Collops of Leveret, Turtle, Tongue, Dories, Venison, 
removes, 

Tendrons, 4 Vegetable removes, Quails, Ortolans, Notts. 
Wheat Ears, Godiven Pye, Ragou, Green Morells, Peas. 
Combs, Fat Livers. 

Epergne 
§ Cold Plates round Shell Fish in Marinade, 
Collops of Turkey. 

Fillets of Lamb, Terene, Chickens, Soals, Venison, 
Westphalia Ham, 

Partridge, Leveret, Ruffs and Rees, Wheat Ears. 
French Pye, Mushrooms, Green Morells, Fat Livers, 
Combs, Notts. 

8 grand ornamental dishes, sweet and savory. 
8 dishes of fine pastry. 
At the Roman banqnet they had no sweets. 
Can any one tell me what “notts” may mean ? 
B 
[Several other dishes seem to need explanation. What, 
€.9., is “ Godiven Pye”? 


Tat New Excuisn Dictionary or tHe Put- 
LOLOGICAL Soctery.—The editor, Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hiil, London, N.W., thanks correspondents 
for words supplied in answer to his fermer request 
(5" 8. xii. 329), and would be glad of help, direct 
by post-card, in supplying the following blanks. 
1. Any bond fide quotations for the following : 
Abnegative, abnet, abnodate, abnodation, abomi- 
nutor, abouting, abranchiate, abrogative, abscond- 
ance, absency, absentanteous, absently, absinthiate, 
absinthine, absis, absist, absistant, absistance, 
absolutistic, absonate, abstorted, abstractitious, 
abstricted, abstringe, abstrude, abstrusion, aburden, 
aburst, abusement, abutter, to abysm. 2. Later 


} 
j 


quotations for the following, the date affixed 
being that of the last instance of the word yet 


sent in by readers : Abnegator, 1637 ; abnormous, 


| than one publisher of Jane Eyre. 


1855; abnutive, 1682; to aboard, 1701; abobhed, 
1400 ; abodance, 1673 ; abodement, 1685; aboding, 
1700; abolete, 1520; aborsement, 1651; abort, n., 
1651; abortivate, 1625; abortment, 1658; abow, 
1400; abrase, pple., 1688 ; abrenounce, 1680; abre- 
nunciate, 1618; abrenunciation, 1720 ; to abroach, 
1420; abrood, 1696; abscession, 1600; absconce, 
1572; abscondment, 1658. 3. Earlier instances 
of the following than the date affixed, which is 
that of the first use yet reported : Abnormal, 1840; 
abnormality, 1854; abnormally, 1845; abnormity, 
1859 ; aboard, 1509; abolition (of slavery), 1820 ; 
abolitionism, 1860; aboriginal, 1788; aboriginary, 
1868 ; to abrase, 1859; abrasion, 1740 ; abreast, 
1567 ; absentation, 1852 ; absentee (Irish), 1769 ; 
absentness, 1858 ; absinth(e), 1854; absolutism, 
1859; absolutist, 1850; absolvent, 1837; absorbed 
(in mind), 1805; absorbedly, 1868; absorbent, 
1794; absorption, 1741 ; absquotilate or absquatu- 
late, 1837; total abstinence, 1843; abstergent, 
1861; abstraction, 1660; absurd, 1590; abut- 
ment, 1644; abutment in architect., 1823; abyss, 
1560. Sentences or clauses containing these words 
are requested (with exact reference to author, work, 
page, and edition), not reference to dictionaries 
where they may be entered. 


Princess or Cumpertanp.—Amongst 
other follies the Princess Olive of Cumberland 
appears to have been an adept in astrology. There 
are 9. series of “ Astrological Fraginents by H.R.H. 
Princess Olive of Cumberland” in The Astrologer 
of the Nineteenth Century, a work published by 
W. C. Wright in 1825, which had appeared in 
numbers during the preceding year, under the 
title of the Straggling Astrologer. The editor, in 
announcing the appearance of the lady’s contribu- 
tions, says that “the Princess Olive was educated 
under her materzal grandfather, Dr. James Wil- 
mot, of Trinity College, Oxford, who laid the 
foundations of her present acquirements by in- 
stilling into the youthful mind of her Royal 
Highness his superior knowledge of natural and 
occult philosophy and the liberal sciences,” &c. 
Her name is oa the title-page of several numbers 
as one of the editors and then disappears. In one 
article (p. 218) she declares that if ‘“ Hebrew pro- 
phecies not made public are properly understood, 
the children of Israel will assemble about the year 
1849 and rebuild Jerusalem, and a golden era will 
commence at the close of this century—the pro- 
mised millennium.” One article, not by the prin- 
cess, is on the position of the planets on the 
birthday of Shakspeare (p. 238). 

E. A. Axon. 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


Resectzp MSS.—In Belgravia for this month 
the story is again told of the rejection by more 
I believe Jane 


Eyre was never rejected. What was rejected was 
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The Professor, and this novel was set aside for a 
time by its author, who next wrote Jane Eyre, 
which, as I have heard the story, was offered to, 
and accepted at once by, its publishers, Messrs. 
Smith & Elder. G. B. 


How Jokes Arg Concoctep.— 

“A Paris editor says: ‘ While looking for the word 
“lexicograph " in Littré’s dictionary, edition of 1876, we 
found: “ Lexicograph, one who is concerned with lexico- 
graphical studies.” Looking then for “ lexicographical,” 
we found: “That which pertains to lexicography.” 
Finally, looking for “ lexicography,” we found: ** The 
science of the lexicograph.” Now we know all about it,.’” 

The above is from the “ Variety” column of the 
Watford Observer, Nov. 15, 1879, and from the 
company in which it appears I infer that it is taken 
from an American paper. I send it to show how 
much inaccuracy may go to the composition of a very 
small joke. The joker hasomitted the definition which 
is the first after the word “ lexicographe,” “ Celui 
qui recueille tous les mots qui doivent entrer dans 
un lexicon.” Surely he could not have missed this 
by inadvertence. I did not know that Littré’s 
dictionary had reached a second edition. My copy 
is 1869, and the twelfth number of the supplement 
is 1878. The 1869 edition is stereotyped. If 
there is another with the first definition omitted, 
I apologize to the funny compiler for the harsh 
language which I have applied to him. 

Firznork iss, 


” 


Garrick Club. 


Ontrvary Verses.—The following lines recently 
appeared in one of our daily papers—the same 
which published the verses about the little boy 
who was obliged to go up “the golden stairs” 
without his “trousers,” already reproduced in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

** Oh ! mother, it is hard to hear the news, 

For cruel death such victims for to choose, 

Why not less loved ones prey upon, 

And leave an only parent to her son! 

Oh ! mother, if my lot it could be 

At your bedside a moment for to see 

Your presence, I never more would shun, 

For you were the best of mochers to a son. 

Dear mother, I hope God knows what is best, 

And that your soul is mingled with the blest ; 

Your children will pray and contented be, 

That in that heavenly kingdom they will join with thee.” 

Bar-Poryt. 

Philadelphia, 


“Tne Rooxy Woop.”—In annotating Macheth, 
ITT. ii. 51 (Clarendon Press series), Messrs. Clark 
and Wright have this sentence :—“ ‘ Roke’ is still 
found in various provincial dialects for ‘ mist, 


steam, fog.’” To take “rooky” as meaning 


“misty” is so thoroughly in keeping with the 
context that anything likely to bear out such an 


| 
uplands of Fife, a ploughman said to me, “That ’s 


a gey an’ rooky nicht,” which, being interpreted, 
means “ That is a rather misty night.” 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


3EDFORDSHIRE.—Being engaged in collecting 
materials for a history of the Hundred of Mans- 
head, in the county of Beds, I should feel grateful 
if any of your numerous correspondents who may 
be interested in this county would kindly send me 
notes of any references they may happen to come 
across, in perusing MSS., &c., of matters relating to 
the past history, heraldry, genealogy, &c., of this 
county. Any MSS. lent to the undersigned will 
be gratefully acknowledged and speedily returned. 

F, A, Buaybes. 
Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


PaRALLELIsM.—The following instance may not 
have been pointed out :— 
“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful made him falsely true.” 
Tennyson, 
“ Omnia tradantur: portas reseravimus hosti ; 
Et sit in infida proditione fides.” 
Ovid, A. A., iii, 577, 578. 
A. C, Mounsey. 
Jedburgh. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Worps. — “ Helping- 
stick” for “alpenstock” (5 8. xii. 466) is a 
capital instance. I once heard an uneducated 
man talk about some one who played the “ hark- 
audience” at public houses, meaning tbe now 
obsolete “accordion,” a predecessor of the con- 
certina. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Hare Brains Given To A New-norn 
—When a new-born child seems fretful, and to 
crave something which it canrot get, and keeps 
perpetually licking its lips in a hungry manner, 
the brains of a hare are administered as an in- 
fallible specific. Probatum est ! Bi 


“ AnperS” AND “Yenpers.”—Sleigh, in his 
History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, quotes 
Philip Kinder, who, writing cir. 1650, says :— 
“ Your peasants exceed the Greeks, who had four 
meales a day; for the moorlanders add three more, 
ye bitt in the morning, ye anders meate, and ye 
yenders meate, and so make up seven.” 

B. D. Mose ey. 


Corrovs Eprrara.—In St. Paul’s churchyard, 
3edford, is the following epitaph on a tombstone 
to the memory of a Serjeant Cooper :— 

“ Censure not rashly 
Natures apt to halt ; 
That man's not born 


interpretation is of importance. During the pre- 
valence of an easterly haar last summer, in the | 


That dies without a fault.” 
D. G. C. BE 
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Tne Reppreast tx Scrtty.—On Oct. 16, 1637, 
Dr. John Bastwick landed, as a prisoner, 
“at the Islands of Syllyes [Scilly], when many thousands 
of Robin Redbrests (none of which birds were ever seene 
in those Islands before or since) newly arived at the 
Castle there the evening before, welcommed him with 
their melody, and within one day or two after tooke 
their flight from thence, no man knowes whither.” 
A New Discovery of the Prelates Tyranny, Lond., 1641, 


p. 90f, 
W. C. B. 
Vanperstor’s Version or “Tune GENTLE 
Sueruerp.”—Cornelius Vanderstop was the 
author of an edition of The Gentl Shephe rd, “done 
into English from the original of Allan Ramsay,” 
London, 8ve., 1777. The project gave rise to the 
following epigram, which I read lately in one of 
the MSS. of the Rev. John Watson of Stockport, 
headed “On the translation of the Gentle Shepherd 
by Cornelius Vanderstop, Esq., 1777” :— 
“Vander ! Vander! whither dost thou wander ? 
Gentle Shepherd! Pr’ythee stop ! 
Vander! Vander! whither dost thou wander? 
U Cornelius Vander—stop !” 
Joun E. Barer. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Parr or Pvzzies.—Will “ N. & Q.” kindly 
consider two questions, one of which a family con- 
clave has failed to settle ? 

1. What is a Jew? Does it mean a man who 
adheres to the Mosaic faith, or a man who is a 
descendant of the patriarch Judah? Is it parallel 
with Christian, or with Englishman? J£.9., Is 
Lord Beaconsfield a Jew, and always will be, or 
did he cease to be a Jew when he was baptized as 
a Christian ? 

2. Is “fair,” used in the sense of beautiful, 
applicable to all types of beauty, or only to the 
blonde? Mrs. Stowe says of her quadroon girl 
Eliza, that the bridal veil “could scarcely have 
rested on a fairer head.” Is this a correct or 
Incorrect use of the adjective? for a quadroon, if I 
mistake not, would be a decided brunette. 

I have decided opinions on both these questions, 
but as I find them strongly contravened by different 
persons, I venture to appeal to “ N. & Q.” to settle 
them. HERMENTRUDE. 

[There is no political Jewish nationality, therefore 
Jews are British, or French, or German subjects. But 
there is a Jewish race, to which its members do not cease 
to belong, whatever their religion. The union of the 
ethnological and religious notes constitutes the Jew as 
usually understood in popular speech. But the two 
notes are not always combined.] 


Wituiams Baronetcy, 1815.—George Griffies, 
Esq., who assumed in 1785 the additional name of 
Williams, was created a barcnet in 1815. He died 
in 1843, leaving four sons. The eldest, Sir Eras- 
mus Henry, was second baronet from 1843 to 1870, 
The third surviving son, Sir Watkin Lewis Griflies 
Williams, was third baronet 1870 to 1876(?), when 
his younger brother and presumed heir, the Rev. 
David Herbert Thackary Williams, was said also 
to be alive. In Debrett’s Baronetage for 1879, 
p. 199, under “ Griffies Williams,” there is a note, 
**See Williams,” and under Williams, p. 461-2, 
there is no allusion at all to the baronetcy in ques- 
tion. Did both brothers die in or before 1878-9, 
and is the title extinct ? Epwarp Soy. 


An EquesTRIAN PLAYER ON THE PIANOFORTE. 
—Among the figures on the screen referred to 
in “N. & Se 5% S, xii. 509, is a coloured 
engraving of a remarkable equestrian performer 
on the piano. The instrument is in the shape 
of a “grand” pianoforte, and has two legs 
at the key-board and one leg at the further 
end. These three legs are placed on small 
crimson pads, fastened by girths to three 
horses, who are represented in full gallop, 
the first horse being in advance of the other 
two. The performer stands with outstretched 
levs on the backs of these two horses, and 
plays the piano as they gallop round the 
ring. He wears a tight-fitting blue frock-coat 
and black trousers. He has long hair, and is 
without moustache or beard. teins pass round 
his neck to the first horse. The engraving does 
not appear to be a caricature, but the faithful 
representation of some performer. Who was he? 
A similar performance would be a sensational 
novelty at the present day. The piano would, 
doubtless, be specially made of some light wood. 

Curupert BEeve. 

Cuartes Dickens’s BarTHoLtomew Farr Cot- 
LECTION.—Some months since I met with this 
large and curious collection at Sotheran & Co.’s. 
It seems to have been principally collected by 
Mr. Upeott. Does it appear in any of Upcott’s 
sale catalogues? and is anything else known 
regarding is? CALCUTTENSIS. 


“ LievTENANT.”—When, and why, this 
word first pronounced leftenant ? I find it spelt 
“lievtenant” in Selden’s Priviledges of the 
Baronage, 1642. E. Leaton Bienkrysorr. 

Awpreas Woetrt.—I ask for some information 
relative to this excellent historical painter, who 
was either a Fleming or Spaniard. He lived in 


the seventeenth century, and I think many years 
since I saw some account of his works in a book 
relating to Spain by the late Mr. Ford. I cannot 
find the name in any of the works relative to the 
| lives of painters into which I have looked. Artus 
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Woelfoerts there is, but he is not the right man. 
I should be pleased to show a picture by him, viz., 
“The Four Evangelists in Conference,” life size. 
It is an admirable specimen of the master. 
Henry Musorave. 
45, Holland Park, Kensington. 


“oT 


HE Wetcu Bisnor.”—Who is 
referred to in the following lines, which I hap- 
pened to meet with in an Irish magazine published 
in 1792 ?- 

“ The Flogging Welch Bishop. 

“ Some bishops by their strength of head 
To Virtue’s I aths their flocka command ; 
But Bangor's prelate in its stead 

Performs it by his strength of hand.” 

Ricuarp W. H. Nasr, A.M. 


The Rectory, Waterville, co. Kerry. 


Correr Corns or 1864.—Is it trne that the 
scarcity of these coins is due to the fact of a small 
quantity of gold having got into one of the issues 
of that year, and that the coins were therefore 
called in? There is certainly a great paucity of 
them now in circulation. Also are they of any 
value to collectors over and above their intrinsic 
worth ? Harotp J, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Jouxs or Greexe Harn, Svssex.— 
Could any correspondent favour me with any in- 
formation relating to his fan ily ? Who was the 
last of his descendants who bore the arms ascribed 
to him in 1586? G. L. G, 


Grorce Virtve commenced his compilations 
in 1713, and they amounted at his death to nearly 
forty volumes, large and small; these are said to 
have been bought of his widow by Walpole, who 
wrote his Anecdotes entirely from these MSS. 
What became of them ! Did Walpole destroy 
them, or are they still in existence ? 7 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfatr. 


“Tne Ciry or Nicnr”: Fer- 
ripoppin: Kisacorami—I should be glad to 
know who is the author of The City of Dreadful 
Night, and where it may be had; and who are 
Ferridoddin and Kisagotami. A. B. 


Battap or “ May Conzean; on, Fanse Sir 
Joun.”- 
black-letter broadside which was in the possession 
of your Birmingham correspondent Emun when 
he wrote to “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. 208; also of 
the printed stall ballad, of about 1749, entitled 
The Western Tragedy, which is mentioned by 
Motherwell at p. Ixx of the Introduction to his 
Minstrelsy; and I should he glad to have the 
later stall print called The Historical Ballad of 
May Culzean, referred to by Motherwell at the 


same place. To prevent misunderstanding, I will | 


{ want very much an exact copy of the | 


say that I have the Roxburghe copy, and all that 
are printed in collections. F. J. Cup. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Tus Vowet “a.”—Thomas Sheridan, in his 
Dictionary of the English Language, published in 
the latter part of the last century, mentions only 
three sounds of this vowel, those in Aat, hate, and 
hall; and the Edgeworths, in their Practical Edu- 
cation, follow him. We have a fourth sound in such 
words as far, Was that sound not used in the 
time of Sheridan? If not, how were such words 
as far sounded ? UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


As Otp Srory.—Mr. Robert Fer- 
guson, M.P. for Carlisle, in addressing his con- 
stituents, on December 16, related the following 
amusing story :— 

“ The Boers,” he said, “are peculiar, They are a sort 
of Old Testament people ; they believe they are a chosen 
race, and that the people whose lands they want to get 
possession of are Canaanites. They are very much like, 
in some respects, some of those old settlers who went to 
America; grand fellows they were on the whole, but at 
that period they had some of these idens, and it is told 
of some of those settlers, that on one occasion, when they 
wanted some adjacent lands, I suppose held by Indians, 
they held a public meeting, and they passed resolutions 
in the orthodox Anglo-Saxon style. ‘ Resolution first, 
proposed and seconded and carried—That the earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof. Resolution second—That 
the Lord hath given the inheritance thereof unto His 
saints, Resolution third—That we are His saints.’ And 
se, having done all this in the most regular, and, according 
to their ideas, the most sacred manner, they forthwith 
proceeded to take possession of these lands.” 

Does this story really rest on any historical 
foundation? Where is it to be found ? 

JONATHAN Bovcnier, 

Bexley Heath, Kent, 


Attnam TitLe Famity.—Whence did the 
Lord Altham, of whom we have some account 
in Guy Mannering, and more recently in The 
Wandering Heir, obtain his title? There is a 
village called Altham in the parish of Whalley, 
in Lancashire, and in the parts of Yorkshire bor- 
dering on the former county are a few families of 
the name. In Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, 
p. 73, mention is made of several persons of this 


name, one of whom was prebendary of St. 
Paul's, Stanfield Hall, ¢! scene of the murder 
|of Mr. Jermy, was at one time the property of a 
Mr. Altham. Can any of your tlovica! corre- 


spondents inform me if there be any connexion 
between the title and the village, and if there be 
any «affinity between the persons whom [ have 
mentioned ? F. W. J. 

Bolton Perey, Tadcaster. 

[The peerage of Altham waa conferred, in 1630, on 
Altham Annesley, secend son of Arthur, second Viscount 
Valent a, by Elizabeth, dau. and co-h James 
Altham, of Oxhey, co. Herts, Baron of the juer.] 
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County Derry.—Where can I get a survey of 
this county made within the period 1700-1745! 


J. A. 


Moutkre the version of Li 
Malade Imaginaire made by Mr. Charles Reade, 
and actedas The Robust Invalid in 1870, in print, 
or has it ever been printed? A version of Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui was made by the late Jerrold 
Dixon in 1875, for Mr. Odell. What was it calle d, 
was it ever acted, was it ever printed? It may be 
of interest to some English Molitreists to learn 
that Wives, a five-act comedy by Mr. Bronson 
Howard, avowedly made from L’ Ecole des Maris 
and L’Ecole des Femmes, is now in the fourth week 
of its performance at Daly’s Theatre, in this city. 

J. Branper MatTrHews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


Porrrait Excravine rrom VanpyKe.—I have 
an old engraving bearing the following inscription : 
“ Hendervkvs Du Byvys. Ant. van Dyck pinxit ; 
Corn Vischer sculp. E. collectione nobilissimi 
Joannis Domini Somers. E. Cooper exudit.” Can 
any one give me any further information concern- 
ing this picture, and also say if the engraving is 
scarce ? Tuomas M, Wears. 

Downfield, Dundee. 

Lorps Cosnam.—Who are now heirs 
of the line of these lords? In 1839 the senior 
co-representation vested in Archdeacon Thomas 


Thorp, D.D. W. D. Pivyx. 


“Scup” ror “ Swine.”—In some of the New 
England States, but more especially in New York, 
children call a swing a “scup.” In the Southern 
States “scup” is unknown. Does the word 
“scup,” meaning a swing, exist in any part of 
England? As names of playthings remain some- 
times fossil, it would be interesting to know if 
“hoople,” for hoop, and “ hoople-stick,” are in use 
with you. B. P. 

New York. 


A Drviprean Revivat IN 
LATER Mippie Acrs.—In a paper by the Dean 
of Bangor, read at the late Swansea Church 
Congress, I find the following passage :— 

‘In the thirteenth century, the Bards, impatient of 
an anti-national clergy, tried co supplant the Church by 
Theosophical Druidisem. In 1402 a.p., Glyndwr burnt 
the cathedral at Bangor, the cathedral, palace, and 
canons’ houses at S. Asaph, and the bishop’s castle and 
archdexcon’s house at Liandatf.” 

I quote from the report in the Church Times for 
Oct. 17, 1879. Where is to be found the best 
account of this remarkable movement or move- 


WALES IN THE 


ments R. W. Bersie. 
“6 Twittex.”—- What is the derivation of this 
word (I spell it pronounce er having seen 


it in writing). 


| 


It was a yviven many years | 


ago to some narrow lanes in the old part of Brighton, 
near the sea. They are sti 
not four feet wide, having blank walls of houses 


J. 


on each side. 


in existence, and are 


“ Berxep tHE Hanp.”—What was exactly 
this mode of punishment, which was so frequently 
inflicted in former days? As, for example, in this 
well-known case, which has been duly recorded in 
the Historical Register for 1716, vol. i. p. 226 :— 

“The sume day Lieutenant-General Macartney was 
try'd at the Court of King’s Bench for the murder of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and found guilty of 
manslaughter; and the next day, June 14, was burn'd 
in the hand, and then discharg’d.” 

ABHBA. 

Tue rorTY-NINE oFfFricers.”—Can any reader 
tell me the title of 2 book which gives information 
as to the Protestant Royalist officers who served 
the king in Ireland before June 5, 1649, commonly 
called “ the forty-nine officers”? The book wanted 
gives information specially respecting the officers 
of Ulster, with particulars of the lands and houses 
awarded to them in Ireland in lieu of arrears due. 

M. C. 

Pr.ows.—I have before me a little 
wooden pillow, about six inches long and four 
inches high, including the legs (of which there are 
four) on which it stands, the whole carved roughly 
out of a single piece of wood. I believe every 
ordinary Zulu carries one of these and a blanket. 
I have read somewhere that this kind of wooden 
pillow was an article of personal furniture universal 
amone (I think) the Pheenicians and other ancient 
people, but I find no allusion to it in Smith’s Dict. 
of the Bible. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me? Hic er Unique. 


“Sipvertines,” Isatan vit. 23,—Was this 
a word in corimon use at the time of the transla- 
tion of the Bible? Can any conjecture be formed 
of the reason why it is used in this single passage ? 
Freperic Mant. 
Lixenrss oF Kino ALFRED THE GREAT.— 
Where can I find the most trustworthy image of 
King Alfred? Is there an Anglo-Saxon coin 
extant upon which his effigy is represented? Was 
his statue, recently erected at Wantage, sculptured 
after an ancient historical model? H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Porm Wastep.—Where can I find a narrative 
poem about « foundling, the scene of which is laid 
at Ackworth, in Yorkshire? It was repeated to 
me by an aged relative (now deceased 9 but she 
did not know where she had met with it. 

E. Barrow 


Srrepwick.—I am desirous of 
information respecting Edward 
Strudwick, a literary man, living in London in 


Epwarp 


ol tain ng some 


= 
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was the editor. 


G. L. M. 


STRAUSS, 


Nac Kor Sprpyrr 


ITUALL ] 


iit works, if any, he was the author : 
connected with the press, of what paper he 


GLYSHI Barnane Gooce.”—Will you inf 
e where a copy of this work is to be found. 
than t n the Cambridge University Library, 
which consists of books i. and ii., and is dated 
1570? R. C. Horr. 
Saux AND Famitirs o 
Any notes respecting the pedigree 
ot these f milies, hoth intimately connected and 
formerly of Battlesden, will be th ukfully received 
by A. Bi 
The Lodge, Bo kliffe, Leighion Buzzard. 
Famity.—Where can TI sco print 
of Windlestone Hall, co. Durham ; (2) a portrait 


of William, first Lord Auckl nd ; (3) a ped ( 
the family, showing all the des idants of the first 
baronet, Sir Robert ? 
F. Sypxey Wapprw TON 

16, Clapton Square, Lower Clapton. 

Tae “ 
p. 131, he quotes from an 
following paragraph :— 


“Tl Tachifenografo é una ma china trevata, ed ¢ 
dal sordo-muto Castello, 


—In ( ry en’s Conir ist, 
Italian publication the 


seguita 


per mezzo della quale, si da | 
vicino, si da lontano pud introdursi una ¢ rrespondenz. 
al discorso presentando le lettere del] alfabeto in maniera, 
che 


rapidamente si 


succedono, e 
rcempjano, 


appena ravvisate 
What kind of machine would this be? 


Wittiam E. A, Axoy, 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, 


Avutuors or Books 
Tabula in ara 


Hebraam autore Nicola 
( trdo, published in 1540, at Paris, by Christianus 
Wechelus. I possess ac py of a small work (printed in 
Latin) on Hebrew gramm ir, having the above title pag 
Can you give m« 


atice 
i 0 


any information as to the author und 
the value of the book ? Cc. J. 
Avtiors or Qvorations D.— 
Bounded by the boundless sca,” 
C. J. 
“ Bleak mountains and desolate rocks 
Are the wretched result of our pains ; 
The swains greater brutes than their flocks, 
rhe nymphs as polite as their swains,”’ 
The above lines are quoted in an old letter in my nos. 


session, dated 1818, and written from the Highland 


Mr. Rossetti’s American Poems. and Emerson's 
nassus, but they do not appear in either :— 
“ Tick-tick, tick-tick ! not a sound seve T me's 


And the wind-gust as it drives the : sin,” &e, 

A. B. 

*€ This ia all 

The gain we reap from all the wisdom sown 
Through ages. Nothing doubted the first s ns 
Of Time; while we, the schovled of centurie 3 
Nothi g bli ve.” K, 


“The man who causes an extra bla le of gr: 
| up is deserving of gratitude.” 


Lhe 


s to spring 
This sayin is quoted in 
of Haaderiting as we nown, 


E. Watronp, M.A. 


Replies. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


S. xii. 511, 

Every editor of an old book must have jumped 
for joy at the thought of Pror. Mayor's British 
Biographical 8 ciety coming into existence; and 
every such editor, who, in his distress for details 
about his editee, has turned to the best existing sub- 
stitute for such a society, and found relief, must 
have said at once, “There is one man above all 
others endowed with the enthusiasm and patience 
needed for the work of founding and directing a 
Biographical Society, and that is the editor of the 
Westminster Abbey Registers, Joseph Lemu2l 
Chester, LL.D.” Every one who knows what that 
hook is, from the Queen (who has testified her 
appreciation of it) to the printer's reader, every one 
who has seen Col. Chester’s collections, will. I feel 
sure, join me ia appealing to him to found and 
direct the society that his and our honoured fellow- 
worker Pror. Mayor has suggested. It would be 
a happy thing for Britain to owe the preservation 
of the record of its worthies, great end small. to a 
son of its great daughter-land across the seas. 
And though illness has laid its hand on Col. ( ‘hester, 
and made him tell you that he is no lonver the 
worker that once he was, yet one knows what he 
is still, and one is sure that scores of men cood and 
true will rally round him if he will but raise his 
flag, and will be glad to work under the euidance 
of so well proved a chief. I call on Col. Chester 
to found and direct the Biographical Society. 

F. J. Forsivatt. 


The idea suggested by Pror. Mayor of 
founding a Biographical Society is worthy of 
earnest consideration. In this important branch 
of history we are sadly deficient. We possess 
no biographical dictionaries to compare with 
those of Bayle, Prosper Marchand, Chaufepié, 
or with such compilations as the 


Biographie 
Universelle (Michaud) or the Nouvelle Biographie 


They must evidently have been written before Gray 
taught his countrymen that “1 leak mountains and 
cesolate rocks are at least as well w rth see ing as 
“ Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide.” 
Jonatuan Bovenrs 
on 
The following lines I found el pped from a newspaper | 
(American I should think by the print), and «J 


vl should be 


glad to know the author or authors. I have gs 


Universelie of Dr. Hoefer. Without mention- 
ing works of ancient date now superseded, or 


searched | special biographies, such as of doctors, musicians, 
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churchmen, &e., in which we are very poor, our 
most extensive biographical dictionary, that of Alex. 
Chalmers, 1812, is deficient in many respects, 
besides being now antiquated. Germany is out- 
stripping us in the noble Aligemeine Deutseh 
Biographie, now about half completed. Our 
Men of the Time is not equal to the Diction- 
naire des Contemporains of Vapereau, and can 
scarcely compare with the Dictionnaire de Bio- 
graphie Cont mporaine of Ad. Bitard, 1878, or 
the Dictionary of American Biography of Drake, 
1876. 

living men which threatens still further to put 
us in the shade. We have no work at all which 
corresponds to that useful book the Bibliographi 
Biographique of Oettinger. 
are done to our great men and women at their 
death by the daily press, the literary journals, 
reviews, and magazines ; besides which many of our 
private biographies are admirable ; but all this 
wants digesting, codifying, bringing year by year 
into a convenient form for reference. An attempt 
at something of this kind was made in the Registe 
and Magazine of Biography, which lasted, how- 


Italy is now producing a dictionary of 


Justice and honour | 


ever, but six months, coming to an untimely end in | 


1869. We have still the Biograph, which answers 
only one requirement. The above is the barest and 
most superficial sketch of the subject. A properly 
organized society would, no doubt, sooner or later 
be able to supply all wants (with the details o! 
which it would be impertinent further to tax your 
space), and I for one would be most willing to aid 
in the formation of a biographical society. 
H. 8. AsHBEE. 

46, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

[The Register commenced in January, 1869, and was 
publi-hed by Nichols & Sons; at the end of six months 
they handed it over to R. Hardwicke, and he carried it 


on until it became extinct, at Christmas, 1869, only | 


eleven monthly numbers in all having been published. } 


Sir Jonun Cnexe §. xii. 408).—See 
N. & 1* S. v. 260. Cooper’s Ath. Cantabr., 
i. 166,549. Index to Baker’s History of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and to Ascham’s Neholemaster 
(G. Bell, 1863). The Cheke family, “N. & Q.,” 
4% xi. ind.; 5S. vi. 154. 

He has Greek verses before Seton's Logic. See 
Haddon’s Poemata, 1576. Gabr. Harveii Smithus, 
Lond., 1578. Leonis Imperatoris de bellico appa- 
ratu liber, Jo. Checo Cantabrigiensi interprete. 


Basil., 1554, 12mo.; ibid., 1595, 12mo. Gave 


copies of Euclid and Xenophon to the scholars of 


King’s (Ri. Mulcaster’s Positions, pp. 243-4). He 
and Smith the two eyes of the University (Gabr. 
Harvey’s Ciceronianus, p. 43; and Lewin’s letter 
before the book ad jin.). A letter to him in 
H. Junii Epistole cum eiusdem Vita, Dordr., 1552, 
12mo., p. 92. Letter to Pet. Osborne (Cambr., 
May 30, 1549, in J. G. Nichols, Memoir of Ed- 


ward VI., before E.’s Remains, p. 1; ef. p. ecxliv). 
Cf. J. G. Nichols in the Archeologia, xxxviii. 
Master of glomery, 1539-40 (MS. Baker, XXXi. 
198); ona syndicate, 1540-1 (ibid., 200). Same 
year a grace (tbid.) :— 

“ Conceditur ut Joannes Chekus possit a vobis Homeri 

et Hesiodi commentarios Grace seriptos, quoniam qui- 
dam typis eos imprimere vehementer cupiunt, ad sex- 
decim menses mutuari: sic ut fideiussores per M™" 
Vicecancellarium et procuratores approbandos adhibeat, 
realem cautionem in manibus procuratorum relinquat, 
ut post illud tempus statim scripti codices una cum im- 
pressis libris restituantur, sub quavis peena per Vice- 
cancellarium et Procuratores imponenda.” 
On a syndicate, 1542 ibid., 201). Ascham writes 
to Cecil, July 7, 1552, from Villach in Carinthia, 
rejoicing at Cheke’s recovery MS. Lansd., 3, fol. i, 
quoted by E, Arber in his reprint of Lever’s ser- 
mons, p. 2). Letter to him at the end of Sir Tho. 
Hoby’s translation of Bald. Castigliano’s Courtier, 
Lone., 1561, 4to. (reprinted in Ames). Christopher 
Carlile says (Apr. 29, 1562 that he often found 
( he ke reading Castalio’s Bible Colomesii Opera, 
p. 521). Hearne’s high opinion of Langbaine’s, 
and low opinion of Strype’s, Life of Cheke (Letters 
from the Bodleian, i. 292). A copy of Strype’s 
book with MS. notes by Thomas Baker is in St. 
John’s College library (class-mark E. 9, 14). His 
Latin translation of a homily of Chrysostom, a 
Christmas gift to Henry VIII. in 1543 (MS. in 
St. John’s library, H. 18). Cf. Savile’s Chrysostom, 
append., col. 731, 734. Sir H. Ellis, Letters of 
Eminent Literaru Men (Camd. Soc.), index. 
Evelyn’s Diary, July 19, 1670. Dedication to 
Wilson’s translation of the Olynthiacs of Demos- 
thenes, Lond., 1570, passim (Wilson was at Padua 
with Cheke) ; ef. sign. Ai. His interest in science 
Halliwell’s Letters on Scientific Subjects, p. 5). 
His New Testament (Waterland’s Works, ed. Van 
Mildert, x. 282, 289, 314-16). Several letters to 
and from Cheke, and notices of him, are printed 
in the Thesaurus Episiolicus Calvinianus, n. 1626, 
1701 (Calvin to Cheke, Geneva, Feb. 14, 1553), 
1711, 1740 (Cheke to Calvin, Greenwich, May 22, 
1553), 1748 fin., 1778 (in prison), 1954 (in exile), 
1973, 1975 (Cheke to Calvin, Strasbourg, June 18, 
1554‘, 2029 (same to same, Padua, Oct. 12, 1554), 
2180, 2261 (same to same, Verona, Aug. 7, 1559), 
2264, 2321, 2328. 

On Lady Cheke, Sir Ph. Sidney’s cousin (1586), 
see (rent. Maq.., March, 1850, p. 266, col. a. 

I have a book formerly in Dr. Samuel Knight’s 
library, and sold with his books by Pattick & 
Simpson, June 28, 1861, article 598; resold at 
Lilly’s sale June 27, 1871, art. 2268, when I pur- 
chased it, It is a copy of Hesychius (Hagenow, 
1521, sm. fol.) in the original stamped binding. 
On the title is the autograph “ Joanes Checkus,” 
to which Knight has added 6 wavv. On the back 
of the fly-leaf, written with a red pencil, bya hand 
of the time of Cheke, “Qualia sunt musarum 
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dia? yo, anima.” On the fly-leaf, in Cheke’s 
“ Joines Checkus 

Rog. Aschamo. S.D.P. 
Amicitia lucrum non querit, ged amicitiam utilitas sxepe 
conseyguitur. Ego vero tui erga me studii et labwris 
recordatus, hune librum ad te mitto, non laboris tui mer- 
cedem, sed voluntatis nostra significatiwnem. Arbitror 
enim minime te illud tuum erga me beneficium vendere 
Cogitasse, ne cauponariam exercere videremur, sed ali- 
quam amicitiz tue partem mihi commodasse, quam 
postea tibi repwnere deberem. Hune igitur librum pro 
testimwnio a me accipe me multa tibidebere, et si quando 
va sum, ea velle omni cum studio compensare. 

ale, 


I have expanded contractions but retained the 
omega, which is somewhat capriciously substituted 
in some cases for long 0. Knight adds bis auto- 
graph : “S. Knight, 1770.” 

I forget what I gave for this book, but certainly 
a very trifling sum ; probably the autograph alone 
would fetch much more. Singularly cnough, I 
had bought many years before a copy of the 
Commentarii Lingue Grace of Bud:eus (the book 
which Porson wished to edit), with the autograph 
of Sir Richard Morysine: Prxapdov 
xat Twv diAwv (see my note on Ascham’s Schole- 
master, London, Bell, 1863, p. 209). The 
auctioneer had not noticed the inscription, and 
I thus have become possessor, at the cost of a 
few shillings, of two of the Greek lexicons used by 
Roger Ascham. It certainly is an inducement to 
the study of classical antiquity that the most in- 
teresting relics in this field can be purchased for 
the price of waste paper. Jonny E. B, Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


Ameer Yakoos (5 xii. 365).—A 
few words of comment on Mr. Morrison’s in- 
teresting communication respecting the derivation 
of the name and titles of the Amir of Afghanistan 
may perhaps be deemed worthy of a place in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” The word amir, from a root 
common to Arabic and Hebrew (Arabic amara, he 
commanded, or presided over as a prince), although, 
of course, Semitic, is not peculiar to rulers of 
Semitic nations, as is abundantly evidenced by 
the titles of the princes of Bokhara, Khiva, and 
other Tataric provinces, 

The name Yakoob is familiar to Muhammadans, 
not through the Old Testament, but through the 
Koran, from which prenomens are given to Mus- 
lims of all nationalities and races. The derivation 
and use of the word khan are exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Quatremére in his Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse. He says, inter alia, that the word is 
one of those two (khan and kaan) which are met 
with in the historians as designating the Mongol 
monarchs. Khan, he continues, is a word common 
to the Mongolian language and other Tataric 


and is even at the present day given to the rulers 
of different peopies in the north of Asia. 

The identification of this Tataric word with the 
Semitic word kahen (Arabic kahin), an augur, sooth- 
sayer, or priest, can surely not be established. 

C. E. Witsox. 

Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House. 

P.S.—I am aware of the article in the Efudes 
Hébraiques, by the Abbé I atone} e (P iris, 1836), 
on the wor ji: and of his deriving from it the 

= ¥ 


German Konig, the English king, and the kan (sic) 
of the Persians, but the learned abbe’s etymons 
would not generally, I imagine, bear the light of 
more recent investigation. 


Where does "\*39N appear in the sense of chief 
or head? I can only find it twice in the Bible, 
viz. Isaiah xvii. 6, 9. In both passages it is 
rendered in the Authorized Version by “ branch” 
or “bough.” In the latter verse the Septuagint 
translators take it as a proper name. 

Freperick Mant. 


A Topocrapnicat Society ror Loypon (5% 
S. xii. 424, 469, 493; 6% S. i. 21).—I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for your insertion of my 
note on this subject in “ N. & Q.,” but I should 
be glad if you will permit me to add that I do 
not desire to limit my proposal to London. Of 
course the Great Metropolis, as the very umbilicus 
mundi, would necessarily be the centre and start- 
ing point of such an institution as I have in view, 
but to restrict it to London would be to encroach 
on the domains of many existing antiquarian and 
archeological societies which already admirabiy 
play their parts, and which would naturally look 
with contempt not unmixed with jealousy on a 
young intruder into their own pocket boroughs. 
We should be content to be only their handmaid 
at best, to aspire only to index and chronicle their 
researches. My idea of the early duties of such 
an institution would be, in the case, say, of London, 
to take the sheets of the largest available plan, 
and to insert on it in colour plans of all the 
buildings known to have existed at a given date, 
say the commencement of each century. This 
must be restricted to absolute facts, and each 
sheet should be accompanied by indexes of refer- 
ences to the authorities collated in its preparation. 
As we come down to later periods the plans would 
expand and the indexes would increase, and the 
society would have fledged its pinions and prepared 
itself for further flights, until, like certain of the 
fraternity, it should ignore the soil that gave it 
birth, and eventually die of depletion, or mad- 
dened, like a second Alexander, with the thought 
that it had no more worlds to conquer. On one 
| point only connected with antiquarian and archzo- 


dialects, was the title taken by Tchinghiz, passed | logical research I desire to record my fervent pro- 
If in my first 


subsequently to a part of the princes of his family, | test. 
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note I characterized as sacrilege the destruction of 
a sketch, plan, or map, how can I execrate too 
loudly the acts of those who, under the plea or 
guise of “science,” falsely so called, deliberately 
destroy an ancient temple for a few remains of 
sculpture or inscription, deprive a Christian altar 
of its carving or its chalice, a tomb of its arms 
and ornaments, and disturb even the very bones of 
the occupant? Why are we to repeat the spolia- 
tion of the Parthenon, and to incur the opprobrium 
of all Europe and the civilized world by the un- 
justifiable robbery of Ephesus ? 

It may be well to say that these wretched Turks 
are ignorant of the value of this new-found treasure, 
but it is scarcely permissible to rob a savage of a 
diamond because he is ignorant of its value ; or 
what should we think of the ignorance that breaks 
up the diamond to secure a single fragment ? 
When will this cruel collecting mania cease? 
What benefit has resulted, or will ever result, 
from it to the spoliator ? 

England robbed the Parthenon of its glories, 
and boasted of the influence they would produce 
on her arts ; yet our sculptvre is the scorn and by- 
word of all Europe. And there may be worse 
retribution than this. Centuries hence, when the 
New Zealander exhumes in his turn the ruins of 
the Museum, he will declare to posterity that the 
Britons had no religion of their own, but adopted 
that of the countries they conquered, and that their 
Pantheon undoubtedly stood near the forum of 
Russell. The Hindoo primate will point to the 
figures of Siva and Vishnu in proof of the inspired 
origin of Southey’s curse of Kehama; and the 
Chinese missionary will affirm that a prominent 
dignitary derived his philosophy from a teacher of 
their nation and from the study of Chinese meta- 
physics, Let us purge ourselves of this evil thing 
before the curse of “him that removeth his 
neighbour's landmark” comes upon us, and on 
the next archeological relic we disinter let us 
write that we “ found it and left it there.” 

J. B. 

E.L.U.S. Club, 

As the auihor of a portion of Old and New 
London, I beg to be allowed to bear testim my to 
the extreme difficulty of identifying houses of his- 
toricinterest, owing to the “reckless renumberings ” 
of streets. I have in my possession a letter of 
Lord Nelson’s, addressed to “ Lady Hamilton, at 
No. 23 in Piccadilly,” but I have been hitherto un- 
able toidentify the house occupied by the fair Emma, 
though it cannot have been far from Mr. Quaritch’s 
book warehouse. 
existence of such a s« 
fully kept up, would assist families in ascertaining 
and preserving the right boundaries of proj 
and so in saving an outlay in fees to lawyers and 
surveyors. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead. 


Tue Psatm §. xii. 
289, 418, 475).—Mr. Morean’s copy of th 
Psalmes of David must be a very interesting 
volume, and may be unique; but what does he 
mean by calling it the first printed edition ! 
Selections, at least, from the Psalms were printed 
many times during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, some few of them including music ; and 
Archbishop Parker’s Psalter, supposed to hav 
been published in 1560, is generally accept 
as the first complete edition containing the 15: 
Psalms. 

Is the music in Mr. Morcan’s Psalter complete 
in one volume, or are there four separate parts, like 
Day’s Psalter of 1563? In the Musical Times for 
January, 1878, p. 39, mention is made of “ Houde: 
Psalmen Davids, J. Utenhove; London, Jan 
Daye, 1561,” a Dutch version of a hundred psalms, 
with notes, printed for the use of Protestant 
refugees ; and also as having appeared in Steeven’: 
Catalogue, “Sternholde, Tho. Fowrescore and 
Psalmes of David, with the Musick, the Songe of 
Simeon, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord's 
Prayer. Black letter, 24mo., 1561.” Fuller par- 
ticulars of Mr. Morean’s Psalter would be high; 
interesting to many of your readers; I trust that 
he may be induced to supply them. A. H. L. 


“Avpe” (5@ §, xii. 387).— 
W. C. does not specify in what work of Gascoign« 
these words occur, or what is the general subject o 
the passage. Supposing birds with harsh voices 
to be meant, brand or brant was an old name of 
goose, and as owlet is but another form of owl, 
brandlet might be goose, a species of which is brent 
goose or brand goose. As to aube, it is another 
form of albe, and the albatross, another feathered 
sereecher, might be intended. In the list of un- 
clean “ fowl” mentioned in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. 
the mysterious fowl “ backe” occurs in Coverdal 
and the Geneva version. This is undoubtedly the 
bat, and the back, according to Wedgwood, had 
originally an 1 before the a, as badger is in French 
bladier. It is a correct translation of the Hebrew. 


Coverdale does not venture upon the locusts, gra 
hopper, and beetle A.V.) of v. 22, but gives his 


} readers the Hebrew transcripts, “the Arbe, th 
Salaam, the Hargol and the Hagab,” hardly an 
edifying verse. H. F. Woowtycn. 


Oare, Faversham. 


I know of cases, also, where the | 
ciety, if its work were care- | 


Tre Certic Races §. xii. 420).—The most 
exhaustive book I know on the subject is that by 
Baron Roget de Belloguet, the general title of 
which is: Uthnogénie Gauloise, ou Mi moires Cri- 
ir UOrizine et la Parenté des Cimmériens, 

des Ctmbres, des Ombres, des Belges, des Ligures, 
i et des Anciens Celtes, Paris, 1868-75, 4 vols., ovo. 
| This work was awarded the “ Grand Prix Gobert ” 
| by the Institut de France, Its subdivisions are as 
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follows :— 
“ Preuves physiologiques : Types Gaulois et Celto- 
Bretons.” Vol. iii. “ Preuyes intellectuelles : le 
Génie Gaulois, Caractére national, Meeurs, Insti- | 
tution, Industrie, Druidisme, &c.” Vol. iv. “Les | 
Cimmériens” : a posthumous work published by | 
A. Maury and H. Gaidoz. Hewri GAUSSERON, 
Ayr Academy. 


Opp Porvtar Svrerstitions (5t xii. 166). | 
—1l. “ White specks on the nails are luck.” This 
superstition is well known in many parts of Eng- 
land. On the thumb-nail they mean “ gifts,” on 
the first finver “ friends,” and so on, with “ foes,” 
“letters to vet.” and “ journeys to wo,” | 

2. “The crowing of a hen 
approaching d 4 


indicates some 
This is allied to the Scotch 
proverb, * Whi tling lasses and crowing hens are 
no canny.” 

3. “ Whoever finds a four-leaf trefyi]— shamrock 
—should wear it for good luck.” There is in Arab 
superstition that Eve brought a four-leaved sham- 
rock from Paradise, It wus com posed of copper, 
silver, gold, and diamond, but broke and dis- 
appeared at her first step outside the gate. Great 
happiness would attend him who found the scattered 
leaves. 


ister, 


4. “ Whoever sneezes at an early hour either 
hears some news or receives some present the 
same day.” TI have alw ys heard, in reference to 
sneezing, “ Once a wish, twice a kiss, three times | 
& present,” 

5. “ Buttoning the coat awry, or drawing on 
a stocking inside out, causes matters to eo wrong 
during the day.” On the contrary, my English 
nurse told me that putting clothes on inside out 
was extremely lucky, but that the luck changed if 
you did it on purpose. MeErvarip, 

Nortu Srarrorpsutre Worps (5t® S. xii. 406), 
—The words particularized by Mr. Gwyyye 


are 
not peculiar to North Staffordshire, all except 
clussum’d) being not uncommon in the county of | 
York :— 


“Clussum'd, adj., clumsy, Lan. according to Ray, but | 
it means more, ic. a hand shut and benumbed with c Id, 
and so far clumsy ; certainly a corruption of closened, 
or Cheshire Glossar 

The nearest approach that we have to it is 
clumpst, which has the same meaning, and is in 
use in Wharfedale. Lungeous means with us 
something more than “ rash,” viz., that the person 
of whom it is used has a touch of malice, mischief, | 
vice, in his composition. I have heard it used in 
conjunction with ““parlous,” ¢.9., “He’s a lungeous, 
parlous chap is yon fellah,” i.¢., he is spiteful and 
dangerous. Welly is generally considered as a] 
corraption of “well nigh.” All the words are in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. F, W. J. 


Bolton Percy, Tadcaster, 


Vol. i. “Glossaire Gaulois.” Vol, ii, | 


Welly cannot be localized, I believe, nearer than 
the Midland Counties, for it is in common use in 
Notts, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire. “ Welly 
clemmed ”=well-nigh starved. Lungeous may 
be rather understood in the sense of clumsy, rough, 
than as “rash.” As a boy, I remember among 
the old people of a Peak village the word } leddy 
so sounding), no doubt a lingering memory of 
“By our Lady,”—used to give emphasis to a 
statement, Query, is this peculiar to Derbyshire? 

Gero, CiuLow. 


Chunter is ¢ xpressive of crumbling, murmuring, 
discontent, ¢.9., “Drop that chuntering.” Lun- 
geous is expressive of he iy awkwardness and 
uncouthness of character, e¢9., “Look at that 
great lungeous fellow!” The above words in the 
sense given are not uncommon in these parts. 


Nottingham, 


Tae Emptorment or Women ny tae Post 
Orrice xii. 447).—Certes this calling is no 
wholly modern” one, as O. quaintly remarks, 
The freely expressed criticism of Meg Dods on the 
postal arrangements at St. Ronan’s Well is 
amusingly explicit on this point :— 


“If folk have ony thing to write to me about, the y may 
gie the letter to John Hislop, the carrier, that has used 
the road these forty years. As for the letters at the post- 
mistress’s, as they ca’ her, down by yonder, they may 
bide in her shop-window, wi’ the sn ips and bawbee rows, 
till Beltune, ov I loose them; I'll never file my fingers 
with them. Postmistress, indeed ! Upsetting cutty! 
I mind her fou weel when she dree’d penance for ante- 
nup— 


Wonderful Luckie Dods! When will our 
modern novelists give us such a real. living, never- 
to-be-forgotten, “ uld-world landlady ” ? 

W. Wuuistoy. 

“Week-enp” (5t" S. xii, 128).—This compound 
is in common use in Manchester and the neigh- 
hourhood. It is generally applied to the skort 
holiday trip taken by business men, which in- 
cludes Sunday and the greater parts of Saturday 
and Monday. I am inclined to think that the 
word must be in general use elsewhere, as lodging- 
house keepers and tradesmen in Llandudno, Rhyl, 
and other holiday resorts in North Wales, employ the 
derivative form, “ week-enders.” in a contemptuous 
sense when they speak of the inferior caste of 
visitors who come on Saturday and go on Monday. 

Cuartes Crort. 

Manchester. 

I was asked only a short time ago by a friend 
to “spend the week-end” with him. I could not 


ge except from Saturday noon to Monday, and 
this agrees with Mr. Gwrwwe’s duration of time. 
| My friend was for a long time resident in Walsall, 
jand he may have got it there, bat I think it 
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doubtful. From what I can remember, the phrase 
is used here pretty frequently. a. FP. 

Leeds. 

This expression is used, and has been, perhaps, | 
for time out of mind, by the colliers and others of 
Durham and Northumberland in the identical 
sense in which Mr. Gwynne describes it. 

We 

This expression is quite common in this county 
(Durham), and also in Northumberland, and is 
used in the sense as explained by Mr. Gwynve. 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S8.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, 


This phrase is certainly not confined to Stafford- 
shire. In Neweastle-on-Tyne, and for a wide 
distance therefrom on all sides, it is commonly 
applied to the time between finishing work on 
Saturday and recommencing on Monday morning. 

Diapason. 


A very common 2xpre3sion in Cumberland. 
L. 


“Don Quixore” (5™ xii. 428).—With refer- 
ence to the edition of Don Quixote translated by 
Thomas Shelton, with engravings, I note in the 
Atheneum of Saturday, December 6, 1879, in the 
account of the sale of Dr. Laing’s library, the fol- 
lowing :—“ Cervantes’s Don Quixote, translated by 
Skelton, illustrated with a set of French plates, 
551.” This would appear to supply what W. P. W. 
desires—a confirmation of his belief in the worth 
of his copy, as there can be little doubt, I should 
say, that it is similar to the above. 

A. 

27, Overstone Road, Northampton. 


Martyrs at Newsury, 1556 (5™ xii. 427). 
—Fuller (Worthies, “ Barkshire,” p. 91) says that 
the 
“three on July 16, 1556, were burnt in a place nigh New- 
berry called the Sandpits, enduring the pain of the fire 
with such incredible constancy, that it confounded their 
foes, and confirmed their friends in the truth.” 

At “ Warwickshire” (p. 120) he remarks of Julius 
Palmer that he was “a hopefull scholar, bred in 
Magdalen Colledge in Oxford, and though burnt in 
Newbury, born at Coventry.” Wood (Fasti Oxon., 
an. 1547) says that he was 

“elected probationer fellow of the said coll., 25 July, 
1549, and true and perpetual fellow in the year following. 
In 1553 he left his fellowship, and what became of him 
after, John Fox in his book of The Acts and Mon " é&c., 
will tell you at large among the martyrs that stood up 
and died for the Protestant Religion, under the year 1556,” 

Consult Dr. J. R. Bloxam’s Magdalen Register 
for further information. Ep. Marsuatt. 

A. W. will find a very full and interesting 
account of the “ Examination of Julius Palwer at | 
Newbury” in The History and Antiquities of 
Newbury and its Environs, including Twenty-eight 


Parishes situate in the County of Berks, Speen- 

hamland, Hall & Marsh, 1839, 8vo., pp. 91-102. 

There are also many particulars respecting Palmer. 

They were burned at “the Sand Pitts” on the En- 

borne road on July 16, 1556. Sam. Suaw. 
Andover. 


Julines (not Julius) Palmer, a Marian martyr, 
was of Magdalen College, Oxon, and sometime 
master of the school at Reading. His father had 
been mayor of Coventry, and his mother was living 
at Evesham temp. Mary. I have not the book at 
hand, but I think A. W. will find some account of 
him in Clarke’s Martyrology. Julines Herring, 
who is commemorated by Clarke, and whose father 
also had been mayor of Coventry, seems to have 
derived from the Palmers his peculiar Christian 
name, which Foxe represents in Latin by Josce- 
linus. CLK. 


CuristMAs IN YORKSHIRE AT THE BEGINNING 
oF trois Century (5 xii. 506).—Under this 
heading Mr. Watcotrr describes in the past 
tense a number of things which are still, I am 
happy to say, “to the fore”—at least in the 
wapentake of Bulmer, where I[ write these lines. 

The waits still go about singing; at 11 A.M., or 
at 10.30, there still is service in the churches, 
which are still adorned with holly, not, indeed, 
stuck upright on the pews, each sprig in its own 
hole, as I remember it of yore, but arranged, and 
combined with much else, by the wit of ingenious 
woman. The Vessel Cup Girls, whom I and others 
have erewhile described in “N. & still go 
about with their Bambino—or, at any rate, I have 
not heard of their extinction, The Christmas 
cheese (not marked with a cross, however) and the 
frumety are as well known as ever. The Yule 
log is still burned on the hearth; in this very 
house, on Christmas Eve, I saw the head of the 
family place it with his own hands on the fire, as 
in duty bound. And on Plough Monday—the 
first Monday of the year—our sword dancers will, 
I hope, reappear; for I learn from a cheery and 
good-looking labourer, who played the Bessy in 
the “Plough” that was sent forth in January, 
1879, by the next parish to ours, that he, with the 
King and Queen, and the Fool, and the dancers, was 
out three days on that occasion, when they brought 
home no less a sum than nine pounas sterling. 
The last time I was here on Plough Monday, four 
or five years ago, we had an excellent sword dance, 
with all the regulation characters, in the forecourt. 
The performers came from another village, and 
simply gave us a call in the ordinary course ; and 
they did not go away empty. A. J. M. 


Femate Cuvrcnwarpens (5% §. xii. 409).— 
A more complete account of the state of the law is: 
“Generally speaking all persons, intrabitants of the 
parish, are lieble *o serve the office of churchwarden ; 
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(6 S. I. Jaw. 10, 


m the cases of Rex v. 


that 


Stubbs, in which it was 
+ woman is not exempt from serving the office 
verseer of the poor, and Olive v. Ingram, in which it 

3 | that she may be a perish sexton, there may 
haps be some gre ls for contending that a woman is 
exe! t from thie d ty. Sut however this may be in 
tof law, there can be little doubt that the c urts 
ould relieve her from the burden of serving, unless the 
the case required that she should do so. 
1 Bott, 10."—C, G. Prideaux, Church- 


Gu d. Lond. 1875 + we 
, 
Ep. 


cessily of 


T. R. 995; 


Sandford St. Martin. 
The following instances when females s« rved the 

live of churchwarden I have taken from the 
account books of St. Budeaux, Devon :-— 


le 


1626. Widow Bragiton and Wm. Rowe. 

1666. Margaret Rosdew and Thomas Eustis. 
1667. Julian Bulle y (widow) and Wm. Trevill. 
1669. Mary Knighton and James Re de. 

1690, Jane Knighton and Thomas Steer. 

1691. Mary Beele and Jeff ry Knight (deputy). 
1694. Ruth Nicholls and Peter Shapland. 

ly 


1099, Mrs. Stucley and Thomas Gaye. 
J. Wairmarsn. 
udeaux, 
I remember being told some time ago that the 
late Hon. Maria Otway-Cave, of Stanford Hall, 
Northants [daughter of the late Baroness Braye] 


I 


} 


a visitation and demanded 
to be sworn in, and that her claim was allowed. 


F, A. B. 
A lady has been churchwarden for many years 
of a rural parish near Bicester, but that is the only 
case in this diocese. Tuomas M. Davenp RT, 
Oxford, 


at 


I was present in the parish church of Bicester 
when Archdeacon Clerke admitted Mrs. Mary 
Hawkins, widow and farmer, to the office of church- 
warden of Hardwick cum-Pasmore, Oxfordshire. 

Wisc. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Miss Caroline Hardeastle was lately appointed 
churchwarden of the parish of Harwood, near Bol- 
ton, Lancashire. G. Merron Wuire. 

Lincoln's Inn, 


Where pip tHe Inpia Hovsre 
STAND ? (5% §. xii, 429 In September, 1599, 
the first meeting of London merchants took place 
it Founder’s Hall. On Dec. 31, 1599, the first 
East India Company was formed. From that 
time to 1600 at the private houses of the directors 
then called committees), From 1600 to 1621 
principally at Sir Thomas Smith’s house in Phil- 
pot Lane. Is this house still extant, and is there 
. drawing or engraving of it? From 1621 to 1638 
t Crosby House in Bishopsgate Street, then Lord 
Northampton’s. From 1638 to 1648 at Sir 
Christopher Clitherowe’s house (the Governor of 
the E. I. Co.), in Leadenhall Street. Ts there a 
drawing or engraving of this house? From 1648 


to 1726 at Lord Craven’s house in Leadenhall 
Street (next door to Sir Christopher Clitherowe), 
| In 1726 Lord Craven’s house was rebuilt. From 
1726 to 1796 in this new house. In 1796 this 
| house was rebuilt. From 1796 to 1858 (1860) in 
the house so rebuilt, commonly known as the East 
India House. Cartes Mason, 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

“ The East India House, on the south side of the street 
(Leadenhall Street), form: rly Sir William Craven's, a 
very large building, with spacious rooms, very com- 
modious for such a public concern, It hath a large hall 
j and courtyard for the reception of people who have 
business there, to attend on the Company on their court 
days. There belongs to it also a garden, with ware- 
houses in the back part toward Lime Street ; into which 
there is a back gate for the entrance of carts to bring 
their goods into their warehouses. This house did be- 
long to the Earl of Craven, and was lett by him to this 
Company at a yearly Rent.”—Maitland’s History of 
London, vol. ii. p. 1000, L 


“ Mémorres Ivfprrs” §, xii. 429). 
—This book is mentioned in Michaud’s Biographte 
Universelle, where it is said : “Enfin en 1829 on 
a publié & Paris en 2 volumes in 8°: Mémoires 
Politiques et A necdotiques du Baron de Grimm. 
Ces mémoires sont apocryphes.” 

Eowarp H. Marsuann, M.A, 

Seville Villa, Forest Hill, S.E. 

A Tokey S. xii. 509).—The Beecles token 
that your eorrespondent Mr. Jones inquires 
about is fully described in my work on Suffolk 
Coinage, p. 79, and the letters ” S. U. stand for 
“ Facta Societatis Usu ” (sic) (made for the use of 
society). The work embraces an account of regal 
as well as token currency that bears any impression 
referring to Suffolk tokens or Villages, am 
endeavouring to compile the same for Essex, and 
shall be glad of any additional information. 

C. 

[Qy. = for Suffolk use ?] 

Portraits or Cextenartans xii. 407).— 
The portrait of Matthew Greathead, of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, will be found in the I//ust, Lond. News 
of (I think) the second week in July, 1870. I took 
the trouble to verify the fact of his birth, and his 
baptismal register, from the parish of High Conis- 
cliffe, Durham, runs thus : “ Matth. w, son of John 
Greathead, was baptized on the 2.4" day of April, 
1770.” He was born on the previous day, the 23rd. 
I believe he lived to see his hundred and second 
birthday, that is, he completed 101 years of life. 
I am not, however, sure when he died. The 
engraving is an excellent likeness. 30ILEAU, 


Tne History or Literary Forcertes (6% 
i. 17).—Many articles have appeared in reviews 
and magazines on the Treland, Byron, and Shelley 
forgeries, and also on the fabrications of Simonides, 


but the only separate work on the subject I have 
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is the substance of a lecture at Chichester in 
1852, which was publish d in 1858 under the fol- 
“ 4 Lecture on Literary Timp stures. 


t 


+. H. W. Freeland, of Ch. Ch., Oxford, M.A., and 
London, printed by W. Clowes & 
1858. 


Estr. 


By 
Lincoln’s Inn. 
Stamford Street and Charing Cross. 


ip. é 


p- 
Birmingham. 


Waxrep Hemorovs Motto (5% xii. 328 


—Will A accept 


yon adubit 


to quin mihi jentaculum.” 
Ve spert lio. 
Heinrich Micier. 

East London, South Africa. 


Lrstros, tHe Laypscare Paster 
(5" §, xii. 367).—A memoir of William Linton, 
with wood engravings from three of his works, will 
be found in the Art-Journal for Jan., 1858. 
A notice of his death, which took place Aug. 18, 
1876, appeared in the same journal (1876, p. 329). 
‘An account, evidently compiled from the Athe- 
neum, September 2, 1876, p. 313, is given in 
Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878, p. 272. The most ample list of this 
painter’s works will be found in a pamphlet which 
was privately printed in 1572 with the following 
title :-— 
“ Records of several of Mr. Linton’s Works which have 
sd in the London Exhibitions in the Course of Half 
the Opinions of the Public Journals. 
Also a Biogr the Art Journal), with Press 
Notices of * The Scenery of Greece’ aud * Ancient and 


C. W. 


Modern Col 
W. J. Linton was born in London in the year 


1812. He rendered much valuable help in the 
early volt of the Illustrated Lendon Neos, and 
contributed articles to the Leader, Pen and Pencil, 
lator, E. Westminster Re iew, Nation. 
Mr. Linton pu lished also a Zafe of Paine and 


a work in three volumes, The English Republic, 
besides contributions to illustrated books. For 
these and other particulars see Larousse’s Grand 
Dictionnaire Universel. 
: Epwarp H. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 
[We helieve that the above W. Linton and W. J. Linton 
are distinct persons.] 


“Esorcs” Prices (6% §, i, 19).—Esopus is 
a large town-- perhaps the principal one—in Ulster 
county, State of N.Y., U.S, and “ Esopus prices” 
are, therefore, the market prices current in that 
town. B. A. 

Bixpixc or Boox or Crartes IT. (5S. xii. 
148, 258).—I would add to my former reply that 
another form of binding, viz., in calf with * Car, 


met with in Charles IT.’s copy of Sanderson's Life 

of Charles I., sold at Sotheby’s, June isso. I 

have also seen several Charles pies « wks 

plainly bound in calf, stumped only with t val 


on the 


Vingyarps (5 S. xi. 185, 256 ; 

55. 172, 397).—In a “terrier of the rents of 

Barking Abbey just dissolved , (1540) occurs the 
“Trem a vineyard empated ith elmes 

well stored with 

rent).” This Is 


found of vineyards in England. 
] 


ExGuisn 


following : 
vines by estimacion 5 acres, 20s, 
the latest example which I have 
As I have stated 
fore, they are common In e itlier times. 
James E. Tuoroip Rocers. 

Oxford. 

The fields adjoining the ruins of the abbey here 
are called Vine Fields. Wa. Freevove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


Arnetuyot, Ese. (5 S. xii. 347, 472, 
199).—Permit me to correct an inaccuracy in my 
statement respecting Mrs. Arbuthnot, 2 Stone, 
that she was next to the youngest of her sisters. 
Evidently she was one of the eldest born in the 
family, for her father Richard Stone was married 
in February, 1737, and she is said to have reached 
her forty-fourth year at her de th in November, 
1782. I beg to npologize to A. 8. A. for the in- 
advertency. E. H. M. 35. 
Jonx Winxes (5 §. xii. 462, 513).—Many 

i frequent visitor st the corner 
» Street), and in 
n cistern, bear- 


yexrs since wasa 
house (the last from Great Ge 
the vard of that house was a lead 
ing Wilkes’s name or initials (I forget which) and, 
G. 8. 


l think, the date. 


When were Troverrs rrrst worn Exe- 
Laxp ? (5 S, xii, 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6" S. 
j. 26.)—I have come across the following exeract 
from Cooper’s A nw ls of Cambridge, which shows 
how unpopular was the new fashion at the be- 
ginning of the present century : “In October, 
1812, orders were made by Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges that students appearing in hall or chapel 
in pantaloons or trousers should be considered as 
absent.” C. S. Bett. 


I think I have seen trousers mentioned in one 
of the early numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
but, having omitted to note the passage, I am 
unable now to quote the reference to it. Inthe 
first quarter of the present century most of the 
older men of all ranks continued their breeches, 
but several of the gentry, who sought to effect a 
kind of compromise between trousers and breeches, 
adopted what were called “tights,” with short 
ankle-gaiters. I ean recollect a certain old doctor 
of divinity in this county (Yorkshire whom I 
used to visit from school about 1823-4 who always 
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(6m 8, I. Jax. 10 


, 80 


preached at his own country church in yellow 

buckskin breeches and top-boots, and no doubt 

he would have done the same in York Cathedral had 

he officiated there. CHaRLes JACKSON, 
Doncaster. 


Trousers were known in England as an article 
of dress much earlier than your correspondents 
suppose 
his characters in the play of Ienry V. say,— 
“You rode like a Kerne of Ireland..., and in your 

atrait tross.rs.”’ Heury V., 111. vii. 
The trousers alluded to were the well-fitting long 
truis or truisir, like the sort called pantaloons. A 
good example of the truis, trews, or trosser may 
be seen in Hogarth’s “Gate of Calais” on the 
figure of the Highlander reclining in the right 
foreground, Fras, 

Glasgow, 


De Lavye Famiry (5 S. xi. 47, 95, 468, 509 ; 
xii. 29, 53, 98, 117, 158 The following passage 
in Thomas De Laune’s /’resent State of London, 
1681, does not seem to have been noticed :— 

“Dr. Gideon De Laune, \pothecary to king James...... 
to whom I have the honour to be nearly related liv'd 
piously to the age of 97 years,...... having 37 Children by 
one Wife, and about 60 Grand-children at his Funeral.” 
—P. 350. 

This is a partial answer to the query (“N. & Q.,” 
5% S. xi. 468). No relati ship of Thomas to 
Gideon has yet been pointed out by your corre- 
spondents. Dr. Gideon’s ave is given as ninety- 
four S. xii. 30). W. Bz 

Malvern Link, 

Batcésy or Barcoyy (3S. ix. 303,380, 519; 
5% S. x. 299; xi. 39, 56, 78, 357, 431; xii. 173, 
337).—Beleony Yard is the name of a quarter of 
the town of Leek in Staffordshire, and I am told 
by old inhabitants that the name is derived from 
% house which, from its having once possessed 
a balcony, was called Balcony House, and that this 
gave its name to the present court, now still pro- 
nounced Belcény. J. Gwynne, B.A. 

Leek, Staffs. 

T.—See “N. & Q,” 5S, xi. 357,] 

A Roman Banaqver (5" S. xii. 506; 6 i, 
25).—The Romans had not bills of fare in French 
or any other lingo. I think the dishes “ab ovo 
usque ad malum” were introduced en surprise. 
The host and a buffoon, occasionally specially in- 
vited for the purpose, called attention to the various 
luxuries : “ Nomentanus ad hoc, ut si quid forte 
lateret, Indice monstraret digito.” We ke 


“ History or toe at Sritmeap,” &ce. 
(5° §. xii. 307, 355).—Though the evidence is in 
favour of Mr. W. Johnson Neale being the author 
of this work, his name is not placed on the title, as 
assumed by Mr. Teoe. If it had been, the question, 


Shakspeare, for instance, makes one of 


Who was the author of it? would, no doubt, not have 
been asked. O.. 


Ancient Exctisn Mansions, Manor Hovses, 
&e. (5 §. xii. 369, 395).—Old English Homes, 
by Stephen Thompson, 8. Low & Co., 1876. 

Epwarp H, 

Temple. 


TEA-DRINKING (5 §, xii. 288, 390, 452, 478),— 
Mr. Bares, in his very full and interesting paper, 
contents himself with chronicling the chief writings 
for and against the use of tea, any controversy on 
the subject being suitable to the pages of some 
medical journal rather than to those of “ N. & Q.” 
Dr. Paulli’s lament that “tea so dries the bodies 
of the Chinese that they can hardly spit” will 
scarcely find any sympathizers among us ; for if 
such be an effect of tea, one can only wish its use 
were universal. Dr. Lettsom’s long list of awful 
diseases resulting from tea-drinking and Dr, Al- 
“ specific tea-disease ” are best met by point- 
ing to the three great empires of Russia, China, 
and Japan. The millions inhabiting those vast 
countries all drink tea from morning till night, 
young and old, high and low, rich and poor. Are 
they less prolitic, less strong, less industrious, than 
the nations to whom tea is unknown ? 

J. Dixon, 


cotts 


Mr. Bracey, M.D., President of the Birmingham 
University Graduates’ Club, in his inaugural 
address, Oct. 30, 1875, p. 20, quotes Dr. Ferguson 
on tea and coffee v. milk as food for children. On 
p. 29 he says, “It more often happens to me to 
proscribe tea than to forbid tobacco.” 

R. H. C. F. 

Tae Best Mopery Writine Ink §, xii. 
268, 280), 396, 437, 476).—-H. B. C. should try an 
ink made by Messrs. Duncan, Flockhart & Co., 
chemists, Edinburgh. It is very fluid, corrosive 
to metal pens, and rather indistinct after being 
blotted, but leaves a first rate black impression. 
I prefer a mixture with half Stephens’s blue black, 
which obviates some disadvantages in both. 


G. L. 


Draper’s Dichroic ink will be found more free 
from sediment than any other. With Perry’s large 
glass gravitating inkstand, Mitchell's J pen, and 
Herring’s pure wove note paper, the combin:tion is 


“Graccen”: “Trwine”: “Boxtne” (5™ §, 
xii. 309, 518).—The miller at Yaud Wath (Horse- 
ford), on the Dove, in North Yorkshire, complained 
in a dry summer, “ Ah’ve varra little watter, an’ 
what I hev’ is varra wake.” To which my in- 
formant replied, “It’s like to be wake ; it’s tonned 
tweea mills i’ Farndale before it com’ to thee, and 
it’s sair tewed.” W. G. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 47 


A Derp or Denization (5 §S. xii. 108, 218). 
—Will Zero allow me to point out an error in his 
communication? Colombe’s Birthday is the work 
of Mr., not of Mrs., Browning. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Tur Royat Sienature (5@ §. xii. 206, 255, 
276, 314, 332).—The infant daughter of H. C. 
Okeover and the Hon. Mrs. Okeover was baptized 
at Okeover Church, on Oct. 16, 1879, Victoria 
Alexandra, the Queen being godmother. 

A massive gilt cup, beautifully embossed, was 
presented to her godchild by the Queen, with the 
names of the child engraved thereon, and that of 
her royal gcdmother “ Victoria R. and I.” (sic). 
This is on the authority of the Illustrated London 
News. I would ask, If Regina, why not et-—“ R. 
et Harpric Morprnyy. 

{Jaypee has already noticed this incongruity. See 
& Q.,” 5" 8. xii. 276.) 


Avtnors oF Booxs Wantep (5" §. xii. 410),.— 

The Adventures of Naufragus.—Althongh I do mot 

remember the name of the author, he was living about 

thirty-five years ago on the South Quay, Douglas, Isle of 
W. H. 


Man, if this will be of any use to C. W. 8, 
(5th 8, xii. 468.) 

Meg Dods’s Cookery Book.—As Mr, Pickrorp does not 
refer to it in his query, I venture to remind him that this 
book is described by Sir Walter Scott in note H to St. 
Ronan’s Well. Epwarp H. 

It is by the late Mrs. Johnstone, of Edinburgh, author 
of Claunallin, &e., and for some time editor of Tait's 
Magazine. Norvat 

Avtuors oF Qvorations Wantep §, i- 
— 

“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure,”’ 

E, A. W. has not quoted the passage correctly. The 
above are Goldsmith's lines in The Traveller. 

FREDERICK MAnt. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


The Great Artists. — Hogarth. By Austin Dobson, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tus handy and tasteful volume supplies a want in 
Hoegarthian literature. 1+ may seem strange that such 
existed, tor Hogarth, like Shakspeare, has a literature 
to himself; and from the Irelands to Stephens, from 
Nicholls to Sala, from Trusler to Charles Lamb, from 
the Frenchman Rouquet to the German Lichtenberg, 
we have commentaries, essays, illustrations, anecdotes, 
criticisms, memoirs, and biographies, which, as one would 
think, have set the man and his work before us in every 
possible aspect under which he and it could be exhibited, 
Nor is anything which has been already done super- 
fluous. Hogarth is much more than a painter and an 
engraver. He is an author, a satirist, a philo- 
topher, a dramatist, a moralist, a humorist, a cari- 
caturist, and many another thing besides; and he de- 


mands a study and a criticism as various as the 
several departments in which he has achieved excellence. 
“ Other pictures we look at,” says Lamb, “ his prints we 
read”; and that admirable writer, whose “ essay "’ in- 
augurated a new era of Hogarthian criticism, expresses 
his pleasure at the reply of a friend who, on being asked 
which book after Shakspeare he esteemed most in his 
library, said, “ Hogarth.” Thus it is that each addition 
to our already copious Hogarthiana is, if worthy, wel- 
come ; and especially so when, as in the volume before 
us, it takes up a different ground from that assumed by 
its predecessors, These may, turn by turn, be consulted 
for the moral significance and didactic value of Hogarth's 
plates, their value to the collector us to “state” and 
condition, elucidation of symbolical or historical allusions, 
personal anecdotes of the artist and his contemporaries, 
and such like ; but it is from this slender and unambitious 
volume that may be best and most readily gained a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the character and life-history of 
Hogarth as a man, and the nature, extent, and purport of 
his work as an artist. In this “fierce abridgement ” the 
author has, with a condensation so happily concealed as 
to be hardly apparent on a cursory glance, given us the 
fruits of his long and earneat study of the genius of the 
artist, exhibited chronologically the leading incidents of 
his life and his principal works, and illustrated these 
with all needful anecdotal and historical information. It 
is a volume which will be read with interest alike by the 
more and less informed in this special branch of art, and 
which, while it is valuable above all to him who has no 
one book on the subject, is yet no less 80, as a complement, 
to the rich collector who has them all. Especially 
useful at the end of the essay will be found the “ Chrono- 
logy of Hogarth’s Life,” the “ List of Engravings by 
and after him,” the “Chronological Catalogue of his 
Principal Paintings,” with the names of the present pos- 
sessors, and the Index, which crowns the work—all 
the more welcome because so often wanting. 


Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand, 2 vols. (Bentley & 
Son.) 
Tue late Mr. Mortimer Collins was one of the “ might- 
have beens” of literature. He had a genuine gift of 
song, and his instincts were scholarly and critical. Un- 
happily, the necessity to produce rapidly left him little 
leisure for much beyond clever occasional verse, and 
absorbed him in journalism and the manufacture of 
brilliant but fitful novels. His most abiding and satis- 
factory work is therefore to be found in the half-criticism, 
half -essay which is so frequent a feature of modern 
magazines. In this form he was at liberty to be in- 
dividual in the style that suited him best, and the gay 
fragments of verse which he tossed off so easily have a 
fitness and beauty in his discursive prose which they 
might lose in less favourable surroundings. Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mrs. Collins have collected some of the best 
of these papers in a pair of volumes, Those that are 
purely literary are most to our taste. On “ Aristophanes,” 
* Disraeli’s Literary Character,” “ Horace and Catullus,” 
&c., Mr. Collins is fresh, lively, and pleasantly readable, 
On dogs and birds he is always delightful, and the essay 
on “ Aristology ” (a subject to which he has been accused 
of reverting rather too often in other of his works) is 
here good of its kind, and in its place. Let us add, too, 
that the version given of the Copa, which we do not re- 
member to have seen before, is really excellent, and very 
happy in its rhythm. It strikes us as far better than 
that in the “ Notes” to Theodore Martin’s Horace, or, 
indeed, any other version that we have seen. These Pen 
Sketches will form a useful supplement to the frank and 
oe biography which Mrs, Collins gave us in 
Olde 
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The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don Felix de Sala- | original issue was partly illustrated by photographa 
manca, With 185 Autographs. (Chatto & Windus.) | which have in many cases faded. The book is valuabl 6 

Tus interesting and amusing book consists of an intro- | to students,as it contains, amongst © ther historical matter 

duction, discoursing most learnedly upon the art of | the names, Xc., of nearly 5,000 eminent Cuntabrigians, 

chirography, followed by fac-similes of the signatures of eeneeiins 

celebrated contemporaries, both English and foreign. 

Each autogray hi s accompanied by a notice, wherein the 


Notices to Correspondents. 


author points out, in a sprightly and occasion i humor We must call special attention to the following notice: 
ous style, its f Don Felix de Silamanca On alte 
ave It hes been declared that next to secing a dis all communications should be written the name and 
& 18 n declared ths ext to seeing a dis- ° 
tin uished man we desi is portrait, and after address of the sender, not necessarily for publics ition, bug 

guished ire te ortrait, a afte 
that his autograph h has this advan- as a guarantee of good faith. 
nae ave rtre } a por We always assume that correspondents, before sendin 
tage ov rs ral i a rait g 
rarely is, 7 er ! ] : this. although | U8 questions about the derivati mand meaning of words, 
the illustr I ; up to the principle he have had recourse to the most obvious books of reference, 
#0 clearly enune We would fein see Ais portrait, | Amongst these may be named Johnson's Dictionary, Wet 


ster’s Dictionary, Halliwell's of Archaic and 
ovincial Words, Wright’s Provincial Glossary, Jamie 
son's smaller Scottish Dictionary, Nares's Glossary, and 


but, failing thi 1 » specimen of his chirography, 
so that we, «ne and all, miht take a lesson from the noble 


exam} ubtless would set. However, for the auto- | * t ’ 

graph of the listinguisied author we have searched in | Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. Stratmann’s Old Eng 
vain. Its di-covery micht have afforded aome clue to his | {8&4 Dictionary, though not so generally accessible 
teraperament aracier, or even identity: at any rate, | Should be added to the above list, which must not be 
we had hoped to see so perfect an example of cali Krap shy | Supposed to be complete. 

s should have commended itself to be humbly followed Ciarry.—Your statements are somewhat too absolute, 


yot by ours es only. but by the n j rity of the con Mr. Seton speaks of the “ baton ” or “ bastard bar,” and 
tributors to “ N. & Q.” For on this score exist grievanees | simply calls it the “‘ most frequent mark of illegitimacy 
sore— grievances seldora divulged, but not the less acutely | in recent times” (Scottish Heraldry, p 462). The “ bors 
felt, But, alas! Don Felix does not deign so to desecrate | dure” is certainly not in itself either ‘ie mark or one of 
his Handsehr ft. We must, therefore, content ourselves | the ordinary marks; even the *‘ bordure compony ” of 
with commencing to the solemn study of our readers | gobonated, which has perhaps owed largely to the houag 
this curious volume, and we do so the more readily, feel- | of Beaufort the connotation in which it is now most 
ing sure that ite perusal will be found not only instruc- | familiar, is still carried by well-known families in & 
tive, but mcst entertaining. land and Ireland without any such allusion. The pos ite 
The Antiquary: a Magazine devoted to the Study of the ° f he baton (sp: cially assigne in Engl: und, indicate . 
the illegitimate issue of royalty, since the fifteenth century) 
Past. \iward Walford, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) | 
rata pa hee ‘| has varied, but now occupies the same position as the 
Wirn the New Year hes come the first number of « new 
| bend sinister, Originally it seems to have frequently 
candidate for the public favour, appealing to the heart extended across the whole shield ° 
of Monkbarns by its antique paper and typography, as 
well as by the nature of its contents. Mr. Austin Dob- Mr, Water R. Browne writes :—“ Iam proposing to 
he key-note in a few melodious verses, in | Study the distribution of English place-names by going 
himself and his fellow workers as the | through the map, county by county, and analyzing the 
Time.” Mr. George Seton, M.A., Secre- | Dames according to their endings (-ton, -ley, -ford, &e.), 
so as to ascertain how these are distributed in the different 


tary to th General for Scotland, writing from as 
a quarter of a century's oficial experience, warmly ad- | districts. Has such an analysis been already effected?” 
yrief for its important subject, Mr. AnprEw Byrxe writes :—‘ Allow me to thank 


vocates, in a paper far t 
the speedy concentration of the old English parish re- | Miss B. Smith for various book-plates, and to inquire if 
gisters in a central depository. This very necessary | she has other varieties of plates for exchange, or could 
reform, we are clad to r, was long since urged | give any material for marginal notes of those so kindly 


by Mr. Teswell-Langmead in be poges of “ N, & Q.” | sent me?” 


Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.A., tells us how he lately found an F. R. F.—Numerous copies of the song were sent dired 
Indian “ money-cowrie ” in a Ce rnish barrow, and there- | to our correspondent. In each case this course was ad 
upon asks, “ Tsarchwology at last coming to the assistance | vised, therefore the reason is obvious. 

of philology in throwin ‘ht on our Aryon origin?” To E. G. L. (“Mother Shipton’s Prophecy ' "),—See 


this we would anewer, ** On the strenuth of a single rT o.* 4° 8. iii. 405, 609 ; iv. 213: v. 353, 4] 75; x. 
cowrie—No.” The utmost thet ean be deduced from it | 450, 502; xi. 60, 206,355. Apply to the publisher, 

is a wider carly intercourse between Britain and the Ea-t} 4 Connespoxpent asks for a reference to the page of 
than English archeologists have perhaps Litherto con-| the Gentleman's Magazine for 1722 in which mention 


coded. made of Catherine Parr’s tomb. 
Songs of Society, from Anne to Victoria, Edited by W. F. E. S.—The presentation is constantly made. 
Davenport Adams. (Pickering.) A. H. L.—Welcome. “ Luther’s Hymns ” next week, . 
this lainty lictle volume it seems to us that Mr: W. F. (Bury St. Edmunds)—Reciprocated, 
A. F. C.—Anticipated. See “ N. & Q.,” 8, xii. 519. 


the writers of wiéte in the more ex- 


of that much abused term, and we are glad NOTICE. 
he has elected rather to ‘omit Editorial Communications should be addre-sed to The 
which he deemed unsuited to hiscollecti.n. | gaitor of ‘Netes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 


Rusiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Messrs, Macurntax, of Cambridge, having bonght the | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

remaining c s of Cooper’s edition of Le Keux's MMe We beg leave to state that we decline to return ccm 

rls of ¢ ’ _intend to republish it in numbers, | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 

tchings by Mr, R. Farren. The | to this rule we can make no exception, 
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